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No  news  from 
the  family? 
Why  not  call 
Long  Distance? 
It's  the  next  best 
thing  to 
being  there. 


■ ■ 


Is  thy  heart  right,  as  my  heart  is 
with  thine?  Dost  thou  love  and  serve 
Cod?  It  is  enough,  I  give  thee 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship. 

— John  Wesley  (1703-1791) 
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After-Hour  Jottings  .  .  .  Yes,  we  all 
went  away,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
and   the   little  church   stands  abandoned. 

Where  are  the  buggies,  the  farm 
wagons,  and  the  Model  Ts  that  came  here 
on  Sundays  not  so  many  years  ago? 

Who  plugged  the  holes  and  boarded 
the  windows  painted  to  imitate  the 
stained  glass  a  vanished  congregation 
could   not  afford? 

Does  the  neglected  cemetery  wait  for 
anyone  else,  there  among  the  weeds,  the 
wild    flowers,   and    brambles? 

Why  is  it  that  only  now  and  then 
someone  comes  to  decorate  a  grave,  or 
to  right  a  fallen  headstone? 

Here  at  TOGETHER  we  call  this  month's 
cover  The  Abandoned  Church.  No  par- 
ticular church  served  as  a  model.  Rather 
the  painting  is  a  composite  of  imagina- 
tion, memory,  and  an  emotion  that  verges 
on  sadness.  But,  in  many  ways,  our  paint- 
ing depicts  hundreds  of  rural  churches 
throughout  the  nation — as  they  are,  have 
been,  or  may  soon  become.  Yet,  this 
church  is  more,  far  more,  than  just 
(Continued   on    page   2) 
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another  rundown  building  due  to  fall  in 
upon  itself  with  the  first  nudge  of  a  bull- 
dozer. Here  couples  were  married,  chil- 
dren were  baptized,  and  generations  of 
voices  were  raised  in  prayer.  Here  char- 
acter was   built. 

Mushy  sentimentality?  Perhaps.  But 
here  is  something  for  the  poet  as  well 
as  the  distressed  church  statistician.  In 
fact,  this  month's  cover  painting  by 
Floyd  A.  Johnson  was  inspired,  in  part, 
by  a  poem.  It  was  written  by  the  mother 
of  one  of  our  editors  after  visiting  the 
abandoned  church  of  her  girlhood  shortly 
before  her  death. 

The  Vacant  Church 

I  stand  close  by  a  silent  church 
Whose  heart  I  knew  so  well, 
And   look   upon   its   lowly  spire 
That  housed  a  muffled  bell. 

My  mind   recalls  a  thousand  things — 
It's  strange  how  memories  stay; 
I  roam  at  random  'round  the  spot 
Where  once  I  went  to  pray. 

Here  are  the  broken  windowpanes, 
In  green  and  golden  hues, 
Just  simple  ones  the  sun  shines  thru 
To  drowse  the  dusty  pews. 

I  stand  alone,  and  in  my  thoughts 
I  dream  of  age  and  youth; 
Some  entered  here  to  pass  the  time, 
And  some  in  search  for  truth. 

Where  roses  bloomed  beside  the  steps, 
Now  grows  the  green  wild  brier. 
No  songs  are  heard  within  these  walls, 
The  birds  make  up  the  choir. 

Yet,  as  the  evening  sun  slowly  makes 
Its  journey  down  the  sky, 
Caressing  church  and  spire  and  dreams, 
I  know  that  God  is  nigh. 

— Dell   May  Teeter 

Perhaps  the  rural  church,  as  an  in- 
stitution, can  be  saved,  as  Earl  D.  C. 
Brewer  indicates  in  his  authoritative  arti- 
cle Our  Small  Country  Churches:  Must 
They  Die?  [page  16].  Or  Lee  Ranck's 
Can  Ecumenism  Turn  the  Tide?  [page 
20]  may  point  the  way.  Mr.  Ranck  knows 
The  Methodist  Church  about  as  well  as 
his  Evangelical  United  Brethren  Church; 
before  joining  the  staff  of  Church  and 
Home  at  its  founding  three  years  ago,  he 
was  managing  editor  of  Concern,  pub- 
lished by  the  Methodist  Board  of  Chris- 
tian Social  Concerns. 

At  any  rate,  this  month's  obvious  em- 
phasis on  the  rural  church  and  its 
plight  is  no  coincidence.  We  have  pon- 
dered it  in  our  pages  before,  and  we 
wrote  about  it,  again  somewhat  senti- 
mentally, in  this  column  five  years  ago. 
We  had  found  how,  during  long  highway 
trips,  country  churches  become  wonder- 
ful and  restful  places  to  break  the  strain 
and  monotony  of  travel.  We  wrote: 

"Standing  uninvited — but  welcome — 
in  their  quiet  sanctuaries,  the  visitor  finds 
it  easy  to  people  them  as  they  once 
were.  Each  was  built  with  loving  sacri- 
fice by  men  and  women  who  are  gone 
or  have  grown  very  old  now;  they  have 


been  way  stations  in  the  lives  of  a  num- 
berless throng;  and  if  they  are  no  longer 
crowded  on  Sunday,  they  suffer  fading 
popularity  without  remorse.  They  have 
nothing  to  say  to  the  casual  visitor  about 
sociological  upheavals  that  bring  few 
to  their  doors  these  days;  they  still  have 
much  to  offer  for  all  who  would  pause 
to  meditate  there,  stroll  in  the  church- 
yard, or  spend  a  few  reverent  moments 
in  a  back  pew." 

And,  by  the  way,  in  case  you  are  won- 
dering: the  church  attended  by  the  Lyle 
Dawson  family  in  North  Dakota  [page 
40]    is   named    Rural    Methodist   Church. 

Among  our  contributors:  Dean  Rich- 
mond, author  of  the  automobile  safety 
features  beginning  on  page  33,  knows 
whereof  he  speaks.  He  is  transportation 
information  officer  at  Cornell  Aero- 
nautical Laboratory,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
The  laboratory's  interest  in  automobile 
safety,  we  are  told,  is  a  result  of  its 
early  interest  in  aviation. 

R.  Ralph  Nichols  [see  Like  Toys  in  the 
Attic,  page  26]  is  pastor  of  First  Congre- 
gational Church,  Montevideo,  Minn.,  but 
the  sermon  from  which  his  article  is 
adapted  was  delivered  in  a  Methodist 
church. 

William  H.  Doran,  qnother  minister- 
contributor  to  this  issue  [see  Open  Pul- 
pit, page  44],  is  senior  pastor  of  First 
Methodist  Church,  Kearney,  Nebr.  He  is 
frank  in  telling  us  that,  because  he  has 
no  musical  training  or  inclination,  his 
singing  "has  become  a  cause  for  humor 
in  each  church  I  have  served."  Once,  at 
a  district  meeting,  he  sang  beside  a 
woman  from  his  congregation.  Later  she 
told  him: 

"I've  always  considered  myself  only  a 
fair  musician,  with  just  enough  ability 
to  keep  the  tune.  But  as  I  stood  next  to 
you,  even  that  was  impossible." 

If  you  like  the  way  Alice  Olson  handled 
An  Eye  for  an  Eye  [page  49],  be  ad- 
vised that  her  ability  as  a  writer  appar- 
ently didn't  come  about  by  chance.  Since 
high  school,  she  has  completed  two  full 
writing  courses,  a  writer's  workshop,  and 
a  "success"  (in  writing?)  course! 

On  the  other  hand,  the  lady  who  writes 
under  the  pen  name  Rachel  Bennett  has 
qualified  for  her  How  to  Counsel  Your 
Child  [page  37]  by  studies  in  the  field  of 
education  and  mental  health.  Yet,  mean- 
while, she  has  published  five  novels  for 
teen-age  girls,  along  with  numerous 
articles  and  short  stories.  — Your  Editors 
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Fund-raising  is  easy  with  Benson's  Sliced  Old  Home  Fruit  Cake, 
because  Benson's  lets  the  taste  do  the  talking.  You  get  10  free 
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worth.  Your  group  gives  value  instead  of  begging  for  a  handout,  yet 
you  earn  $1.10  profit  for  your  project  with  each  3-pound  cake  sold. 
Why  knock  yourself  out?  Sell  at  your  leisure  with  Benson's  Old  Home 
Fruit  Cake  . . .  proved  successful  in  31,581  local  fund-raising  cam- 
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BROCHURE  AND  TEN  FREE  TASTING  SLICES. 
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SOMETIME  between  April  22  and  May  3,  1968,  The 
Methodist  Church,  organized  in  1939,  will  pass  into  his- 
tory. So  will  the  Evangelical  United  Brethren  Church, 
bom  in  1946.  The  two  denominations,  with  upward  of 
12  million  members  in  45  countries,  will  be  joined  during 
a  Uniting  Conference  at  Dallas  Memorial  Auditorium  in 
Dallas,  Texas. 

As  the  chart  above  shows,  formation  of  The  United 
Methodist  Church  will  follow  more  than  two  centuries  of 
Methodist  and  EUB  history  in  which  organizational  sepa- 
rations, unions,  and  reunions  have  not  been  uncommon. 
Nor  is  the  coming  union,  actively  pursued  for  about  nine 
years,  likely  to  be  the  last  venture  of  Methodists  and 
EUBs  into  the  movement  toward  Christian  unity.  Still, 
what  will  happen  in  Dallas  next  April  can  hardly  rate  as 
anything  less  than  the  ecumenical  event  of  1968. 

Preparations  Resume:  Preparations  for  the  birth  of  The 
United  Methodist  Church  are  back  in  full  swing  after  a 
lull  while  the  voting  proceeded.  Approval  was  generally 
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expected,  but  it  was  not  certain  until  after  the  31st  of  32 
EUB  annual  conferences  took  its  vote  on  June  26.  The 
nearly  complete  tabulation  of  votes  showed  that  87.42  per- 
cent of  Methodist  annual  conference  members  and  69.96 
percent  of  their  EUB  counterparts  favored  the  plan.  Two- 
thirds  majorities  were  required. 

Because  of  its  historic  nature,  the  Uniting  Conference 
in  Dallas  is  expected  to  draw  larger  than  usual  crowds. 
And  the  number  of  delegates  to  the  Uniting  Conference 
will  swell  to  over  1,200  as  some  800  Methodist  General 
Conference  members  sit  down  with  the  more  than  400 
EUB  delegates. 

Plans  for  the  conference  already  include  special  pro- 
grams, musical  events,  and  worship  services,  reports  Dr. 
J.  Otis  Young,  chairman  of  the  joint  Commission  on  En- 
tertainment and  Program.  As  a  preface  to  the  conference 
on  Sunday,  April  21,  the  two  groups  will  meet  separately 
for  brief  preliminaries,  including  official  announcement  of 
the  voting  report,  and  then  will  join  for  a  service  of  Holy 
Communion.  During  the  following  13  days,  says  Dr. 
Young,  they  will  spend  most  of  their  time  together,  meet- 
ing separately  as  necessary  to  wind  up  individual  denomi- 
national business.  The  dramatic  ceremony  to  celebrate 
union  probably  will  come  on  Tuesday,  April  23. 

Dr.  Young  made  his  report  in  July  to  the  joint  Meth- 
odist-EUB  commission  planning  the  union.  Included  on 
its  agenda  were  consideration  of  proposed  changes  in  the 
United  Methodist  Discipline  (Part  IV  of  the  Plan  of 
Union),  proposals  for  post-conference  action  by  the  new 
church,  and  preparations  for  uniting  Methodist  and  EUB 
administrative  agencies. 

Charles  C.  Parlin,  secretary  of  the  Methodist  group, 
pointed  out  that  since  Part  IV  of  the  plan  was  adopted 
"in  principle"  by  the  General  Conferences  last  November, 
the  Joint  Commission  itself  cannot  now  amend  it  but  can 
only  recommend  changes  for  Uniting  Conference  action. 
Since  Parts  I,  II,  and  III  were  adopted  in  final  form  by 
the  1966  General  Conferences,  delegates  will  spend  most 
of  their  time  in  Dallas  perfecting  Part  IV. 

Changes  in  Part  IV  as  it  now  is  written  which  the 
Uniting  Conference  probably  will  be  asked  to  accept  in- 
clude: 

1.  A  new  section  on  the  ministry,  prepared  by  a  special 
Methodist  Commission  on  the  Ministry  created  in  1964 
and  later  expanded  to  include  EUB  representation.  It 
would  provide  two  orders  of  United  Methodist  ministry. 

2.  A  plan  to  simplify  requirements  of  local-church  or- 
ganization. This  new  material  is  intended  to  ease  problems 
of  small-membership  churches. 

3.  A  plan  which  would  combine  five  of  the  proposed 
general  agencies  of  the  new  church  into  one  body  with 
four  subdivisions.  The  five  are  the  Co-ordinating  Council, 
the  Council  on  Local  Church  Program,  the  Commission 
on  Promotion  and  Cultivation,  the  Television,  Badio,  and 
Film  Commission,  and  the  Department  of  Besearch,  Bec- 
ords,  and  Statistics  of  the  Council  on  World  Service  and 
Finance. 

4.  A  similar  proposal  to  combine  two  agencies  dealing 
with  military  personnel  into  one  unit.  Existing  Methodist 
agencies  involved  are  the  Commission  on  Chaplains  and 
the  Commission  on  Camp  Activities. 

Limited  Restructuring  Now:  The  two  proposals  to  com- 
bine these  administrative  agencies  into  two  (reducing  the 
total  of  United  Methodist  general  church  bodies  from  21  to 
17)  would  help  to  meet  objections  voiced  earlier  that  the 
new  church,  from  its  beginning,  should  offer  more  simpli- 
fied administrative  machinery.  It  seems  likely,  however, 
that  some  critics  will  feel  the  proposals  do  not  go  far 
enough.  Their  hopes  for  a  more  extensive  overhaul  got  a 
strong  push  last  winter  when  the  Methodist  Council  of 
Secretaries  and  EUB  Council  of  Executives  urged  such 
action.  Joint  Commission  members  and  the  administrators 


themselves  now  say  that  time  is  too  short  to  write  legisla- 
tion for  major  restructuring.  Still,  the  Joint  Commission 
will  recommend  that  the  Uniting  Conference  establish 
three  new  commissions  to  begin  work  on  three  major  tasks : 

1.  Development  of  a  new  United  Methodist  statement 
of  doctrinal  principles  to  replace  the  two  co-ordinate  state- 
ments presently  in  the  Plan  of  Union. 

2.  Similar  development  of  a  new  combined  statement 
of  social  principles. 

3.  A  study  of  new  structures  for  the  new  church. 

Just  how  much  time  would  be  allowed  for  the  struc- 
tural study  is  not  known.  Some  administrative  leaders 
have  proposed  the  calling  of  a  special  United  Methodist 
General  Conference  in  1970,  to  which  a  restructure  study 
commission  presumably  could  report.  The  next  regular 
General  Conference  will  not  be  until  1972. 

Uniting  the  Agencies:  Newly  activated  at  the  July  Joint 
Commission  meeting  were  subcommittees  to  handle  the 
delicate  business  of  deciding  how,  where,  and  when  cor- 
responding EUB  and  Methodist  general  agencies  will  be 
united  after  the  Uniting  Conference.  The  Joint  Commis- 
sion already  has  agreed  to  recommend  that  at  least  one 
major  United  Methodist  agency  be  headquartered  in 
Dayton,  Ohio,  present  seat  of  all  EUB  administrative  work. 
The  EUBs  have  two  relatively  new  office  buildings  there. 

The  unifying  of  various  Methodist  and  EUB  boards  and 
agencies  (at  the  general-church  level)  to  "start  function- 
ing immediately"  is  called  for  by  the  Plan  of  Union.  But, 
as  a  practical  matter,  such  action  is  not  likely  to  take  place 
until  after  July,  1968,  when  the  membership  of  boards  and 
agencies  will  be  completed  by  jurisdictional  conferences. 

The  joint  commissioners  also  moved  to  clarify  the  status 
of  several  standing  committees  appointed  by  the  Meth- 
odist General  Conference  of  1964  and  not  related  to  the 
EUB  Church.  Such  groups  include  the  Church-Govern- 
ment Study  Commission,  the  Commission  on  Structure  of 
Methodism  Overseas,  and  the  Commission  of  Interjuris- 
dictional Belations.  Beports  of  all  such  Methodist  groups, 
said  the  Joint  Commission,  should  be  made  directly  to  the 
Uniting  Conference. 

The  Interjurisdictional  Belations  Commission's  1968  re- 
port may  include  the  word  that  several  Methodist  annual 
conferences  of  the  all-Negro  Central  Jurisdiction  were 
joined  in  late  1967  to  the  overlapping  Southeastern  and 
South  Central  Jurisdictions.  That  possibility  was  predicted 
in  midsummer  by  Cincinnati  attorney  Leonard  Slutz,  com- 
mission chairman,  as  a  result  of  annual-conference  voting 
on  the  so-called  "omnibus"  resolution  to  eliminate  Meth- 
odist racial  structures. 

Although  the  resolution's  intended  full  effect  was 
blunted  by  its  defeat  in  certain  Negro  and  white  confer- 
ences of  the  Southeast,  said  Mr.  Slutz,  its  approval  by 
two-thirds  majorities  in  each  jurisdiction  still  would  make 
possible  the  transfer  of  at  least  five  Negro  conferences, 
one  bishop,  and  about  90,000  Central  Jurisdiction  mem- 
bers into  the  Southeastern  and  South  Central  jurisdictions. 

Whether  or  not  these  transfers  actually  will  be  carried 
out  during  1967  remains  to  be  seen.  Even  if  they  are  not 
effected  this  year,  the  Central  Jurisdiction  as  a  whole  will 
be  eliminated  in  1968  at  Methodist-EUB  union.  The  Plan 
of  Union  carries  no  provision  for  continued  existence  of 
the  segregated  jurisdiction,  and  its  remaining  12  annual 
conferences  automatically  will  become  units  of  the  geo- 
graphical jurisdictions  in  The  United  Methodist  Church. 

The  Central  Jurisdiction  was  scheduled  to  conduct  its 
last  session  August  17-19  in  Nashville  to  elect  and  assign 
a  new  bishop  and  to  phase  out  its  operations.  Election  of 
the  new  bishop,  to  succeed  the  late  Bishop  Marquis  L. 
Harris  of  Atlanta,  is  authorized  by  the  Plan  of  Union.  At 
the  Uniting  Conference  next  April,  the  three  Central  Juris- 
diction bishops  will  be  assigned  to  the  Southeastern,  South 
Central,  and  Western  Jurisdictions,  and  will  be  given  ad- 
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ministrative  responsibilities  over  both 
white  and  Negro  annual  conferences 
when  the  five  geographic  jurisdictions 
meet  next  July. 

Mr.  Slutz  said  that  passage  of  the 
omnibus  resolution  by  two-thirds  ma- 
jorities in  all  six  present  jurisdictions 
meant  that  for  the  first  time  a  "target 
date"  (1972)  has  been  accepted  for 
annual  conference  desegregation. 

At  the  Grass  Roots:  While  Method- 
ist and  EUB  denominational  leaders 
struggle  with  structural  and  proce- 
dural details,  members  at  the  grass- 
roots are  adjusting  themselves  to  the 
fact  that  after  next  April  they  will  be 
neither  Methodists  nor  EUBs,  but 
rather  United  Methodists.  Undoubt- 
edly there  will  be  problems  at  local 
levels,  too.  But  for  many  who  have 
watched  nine  years  of  negotiations 
with  the  feeling  that  it  was  a  frustrat- 
ingly  slow  process,  the  time  for  re- 
joicing has  come.  Now  it  can  be  said: 
"We  are  one!"  □ 


Train  Miami  Needy 

A  Methodist  church  in  Miami,  Fla., 
is  being  developed  as  a  training  center 
for  needy  women,  regardless  of  race 
or  national  background,  toward  em- 
ployment in  the  garment  industry. 

The  Rev.  Charles  A.  Thompson,  the 
recently  retired  pastor  of  the  Alla- 
pattah  Methodist  Church,  said  that 
10  power  sewing  machines  have  been 
installed  in  the  church  and  that  two 
daily  classes  are  planned. 

Applications  must  be  submitted  to 
the  Christian  Community  Service 
which  sponsors  the  project,  but  the 
program  is  open  to  all  needy  persons. 

In  addition  to  English  classes  and 
proposed  classes  in  budgeting,  nutri- 
tion, and  home  economics,  a  daily 
period  is  set  aside  for  devotion  and 
prayer. 

A  day-care  center  for  children  of 
women  participating  in  the  program 
also  is  being  initiated  by  the  church. 

Send  Middle  East  Aid 

Middle  East  war  refugees  are  being 
helped  under  the  auspices  of  Church 
World  Service  and  the  Methodist 
Committee  for  Overseas  Relief 
(MCOR)  without  regard  to  race, 
creed,  or  nationality. 

Church  World  Service,  the  over- 
seas relief  and  rehabilitation  agency 
ol  tlie  National  Council  of  Churches, 
has  already  sent  an  emergency  flight 
of  20,000  pounds  of  food,  clothing, 
and  tents  to  the  Middle  East.  This 
flight  represents  the  first  response  of 
U.S.  churches  to  a  recent  appeal  for 
a  minimum  of  $1  million  in  cash  and 
relief  materials  to  aid  war  victims 
throughout  the  Middle  East. 

Value    of    the    first    shipment   was 


Dr.  Harry  Haines,  left,  general  secre- 
tary of  the  Methodist  Committee  for 
Overseas  Relief,  stands  with  Melvin 
B.  Myers,  Church  World  Service  di- 
rector of  material  resources,  before  a 
10-ton  emergency  shipment  of  pow- 
dered milk,  vitamins,  blankets,  tents, 
and  clothing  made  possible  through 
CWS    for    Israeli-Arab    war    victims. 

about  $93,000,  of  which  $25,000  was 
paid  by  MCOR. 

In  addition,  MCOR  is  appealing  to 
U.S.  Methodists  for  $250,000  as  part 
of  the  larger  $2  million  that  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  is  seeking  to 
raise  throughout  the  world. 

MCOR  has  supported  projects  of 
the  Near  East  Christian  Committee 
on  Refugee  Work  for  some  years.  As 
a  result  of  the  recent  conflict,  it  is 
estimated  that  about  100,000  new 
refugees,  or  refugees  for  the  second 
time,  are  affected. 

Name  Scholarship  Winners 

Two  major  scholarship  programs  of 
The  Methodist  Church  will  award  10 
$1,000  graduate-study  scholarships 
for  the  1967-68  school  year.  Funds 
for  these  grants  are  made  possible  by 
giving   on    Methodist    Student     Day. 

Recipients  of  the  Baker  awards  are 
in  training  for  professional  leadership 
of  Weslev  Foundations,  the  campus 
ministry  units  at  state  and  indepen- 
dent colleges  and  universities.  The 
grants  go  to  five  Methodist  ministers: 
John  P.  Eddy  of  Carterville,  111.; 
Donovan  E.  Hull  of  Evanston,  111.; 
Dean  C.  Kallander  of  Oxford,  Ohio; 
John  M.  Lurvey,  Jr.,  of  Springfield, 
Mo.;  and  Fred  K.  Macon  of  Greens- 
boro, N.C. 

The  Baker  awards  are  given  an- 
nually in  honor  of  retired  Methodist 
Bishop  James  C.  Baker,  Claremont, 
Calif.  In  1913,  he  organized  the  first 
Wesley  Foundation,  at  the  University 
of  Illinois. 

Five  women  are  the  recipients  of 
the   1967-68  John  Q.   Schisler  Grad- 


uate awards.  They  are:  Wanda  Jean 
Bontrager  of  Kolona,  Iowa;  Barbara 
D.  Donald  of  Norwalk,  Conn.;  Caro- 
lyn Margaret  Hardin  of  Malvern, 
Ark.;  Meribeth  Ann  McKain  of  Great 
Falls,  Mont.;  and  Martha  Anne  Wes- 
son of  Newport  News,  Va. 

The  Schisler  awards  are  for  grad- 
uate study  toward  full-time  service  in 
Christian  education  in  the  local 
church  and  may  be  awarded  to  either 
men  or  women. 

Dr.  John  Q.  Schisler,  for  whom 
these  scholarships  are  named,  died 
recently  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  at  the 
age  of  81.  He  served  as  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  Division  of  the  Local 
Church,  Methodist  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, from  1930  until  his  retirement  in 
1955. 

Rhodesian  Methodists  Meet 

Approximately  300  Africans  and 
missionaries  of  The  Methodist  Church 
made  their  way  to  the  Rhodesia  An- 
nual Conference  meeting  held  re- 
cently at  the  Mutambara  Mission  cen- 
ter in  Rhodesia. 

They  came  by  bus,  auto,  motor- 
cycle, bicycle,  and  even  on  horseback 
and  foot — slowed  by  government 
sanctions,  gasoline  rations,  accidents, 
and  delays  in  securing  passports  and 
visas.  But  they  came. 

They  came  to  elect  the  Rev.  Jonah 
Kawadza,  their  bishop's  administra- 
tive assistant,  to  preside  over  the  ses- 
sion. Bishop  Ralph  E.  Dodge  was 
forced  to  leave  the  country  as  a  "pro- 
hibited immigrant"  two  years  ago  be- 
cause of  his  stand  against  racialism. 

They  came  to  endorse  unanimously 
their  Board  of  Christian  Social  Con- 
cerns resolution  that  attacked  the 
Rhodesian  Front  Government  of 
Prime  Minister  Ian  Smith  for  intro- 
ducing the  policies  of  separate  de- 
velopment for  Africans  and  Europeans 
in  any  new  constitution.  They  also 
objected  to  a  recent  trend  reducing 
educational  opportunities  for  Africans, 
both  in  quantity  and  in  quality. 

They  came  to  hear  reports  of 
growth  in  church  membership  and 
church  extension,  new  approaches  in 
religious  education,  experiments  with 
church-related  institutions,  increased 
giving,  and  more  young  men  entering 
the  ministry. 

They  came  with  pride  that,  in  the 
midst  of  political  turmoil,  the  Rho- 
desia Methodist  Conference,  one  of 
the  largest  American-related  Protes- 
tant denominations  in  Africa,  em- 
braces approximately  40,000  mem- 
bers. 

Assault  on  Alcoholism 

Local  church  "awareness,  concern, 
and  responsibility"  is  one  key  phase 
of  a  new  ecumenical  action  program 
to  fight  alcoholism  announced  at  the 
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It  should  make  you  feel  good  to  know 
you  are  among  the  better  informed 
families  in  Methodism. 

You  are! 

Questionnaires  reveal  Together  families 
are  better  informed  about  their  Church 


.  its  mission  and  purpose 
.  its  polity  and  program 
.  its  personalities 
.  its  history 

.  the  issues  the  Church  faces  at 
home,  abroad. 


Together  is  published  by  our  Church 
to  bring  you  information,  inspiration, 
interpretation  and  to  enrich  your  spir- 
itual life. 

Do  you  share  your  Together-gained 
knowledge  with  friends?  Or  pass  along 
your  copy  to  neighbors?  We  hope  you 
do — or  will  in  the  future. 

More  than  one  in  sixteen  Methodists 
should  be  reading  their  church-family 
magazine.  Your  personal  recommenda- 
tion could  be  all  the  encouragement 
your  friends  need  to  become  sub- 
scribers. 

$2.52  a  year 
through    your    church    or    Together 
agent. 


To^ethen 
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loth  annual  North  Conway  Institute 
meeting  in  New  Hampshire. 

The  interreligious  institute  will  act 
as  a  catalyst  in  stimulating  churches 
to  undertake  their  own  study  and 
action  programs  by  working  through 
councils  of  churches  and  denomina- 
tions. 

The  programs  will  include  develop- 
ing pastoral  care  for  alcoholics  and 
their  families,  guidelines  for  behavior 
of  individuals  in  regard  to  alcohol, 
and  social-action  programs  for  deal- 
ing with  alcohol  use  in  present-day 
society. 

Speaking  at  the  meeting  were  three 
members  of  the  Co-operative  Commis- 
sion on  the  Study  of  Alcoholism  which 
has  been  working  under  a  $1.1  mil- 
lion federal  grant  for  the  past  five 
years. 

Noting  that  most  people  drink, 
these  speakers  urged  that  Americans 
be  taught  the  responsible  use  of  al- 
cohol because  enforced  abstinence  is 
"outdated  and  unworkable." 

Methodist  Bishop  James  K. 
Mathews  of  Boston  was  elected  chair- 
man of  the  institute's  board  of  trus- 
tees at  the  meeting. 

Begun  15  years  ago,  the  institute 
is  supported  by  Protestant,  Catholic, 
Orthodox,  and  Jewish  groups  in  its 
educational  programs  against  alcohol- 
ism. 

Send  Reformation  Gift 

Commemorating  the  450th  anni- 
versary of  the  Protestant  Reformation, 
the  First  Methodist  Church  in  Evans- 
ton,  111.,  sent  a  gift  to  a  church  in 
East  Germany. 

Altar  candlesticks  from  the  Illinois 
church,  host  to  the  Second  Assembly 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  in 
1952,  were  a  gift  to  St.  George's 
Evangelical  (Lutheran)  Church  in 
Mansfield,  East  Germany — the  church 
where  Martin  Luther  spent  his  first 
14  years  and  where  he  received  his 
first  Roman  Catholic  Communion. 

The  candlesticks  were  presented  as 
a  "token  of  our  unity"  in  recognition 
of  "the  impulses  which  flowed  from 
the  Reformation."  They  were  de- 
livered by  the  Rev.  Victor  J.  Schroe- 
der,  an  associate  pastor  of  the  Evans- 
ton  church,  and  his  wife  while  they 
were  in  Mansfield  as  guests  of  the 
Church  of  Eastern  Germany. 

Theological  Heritage  Unsung 

"The  time  is  long  overdue  .  .  .  for 
Methodism  to  talk  about  its  own  theo- 
logical heritage,"  Dr.  William  R.  Can- 
non told  the  executive  committee  of 
the  American  Section  of  the  World 
Methodist  Council,  meeting  in  Lake 
Junaluska,  N.C. 

Dr.  Cannon,  dean  of  Candler  School 
of  Theology,  Emory  University,  At- 
lanta,    said     Methodists     have    been 


looked  upon  largely  as  promoters  of 
and  fund  raisers  for  the  ecumenical 
movement  rather  than  architects  of 
its  thought  and  molders  of  its  purpose. 

"To  be  sure,  we  can  receive  much 
to  our  benefit  from  other  Christian 
denominations,"  he  said,  "but  we  are 
obligated  to  give  as  well  as  receive." 

In  presenting  his  paper  on  The 
Theological  Stance  of  Methodism  in 
the  Ecumenical  Movement,  Dr.  Can- 
non listed  five  Methodist  treasures  of 
doctrine  and  spirituality.  He  cited 
"the  personalization  of  the  order  of 
salvation";  the  "doctrine  of  synergism, 
or  the  co-operation  of  God  and  man 
in  the  act  of  salvation";  the  teaching 
that  there  is  an  "inextricable  bond 
between  the  salvatory  experience  and 
the  expression  of  it  in  the  life  and 
behavior  of  them  who  have  it";  the 
doctrine  of  assurance;  and  the  "em- 
phasis on  sanctity." 

Without  these,  the  ecumenical 
movement  "will  be  poor  indeed,"  he 
said. 

Much  of  the  meeting  was  devoted 
to  preparations  for  the  worldwide  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  World 
Methodist  Council,  August  27-31  in 
Nairobi,  Kenya,  Africa. 

Expand  Drive-In  Worship 

Worshipers  at  Watkins  Memorial 
Methodist  Church,  Louisville,  Ky., 
can  choose  to  attend  either  drive-in 
or  walk-in  Sunday  services,  as  their 
moods  or  activities  dictate. 

This  dual  service  is  especially  ap- 
propriate   for    the    physically    handi- 


Dr.  Margaret  K.  Henrichsen  of  North 
Sullivan,  Maine,  is  thought  to  be  the 
first  woman  in  American  Methodism 
to  he  appointed  a  district  superin- 
tendent. Shown  with  Boston  Area 
Bishop  James  K.  Mathews,  Mrs.  Hen- 
richsen will  supervise  the  work  of  91 
churches  and  40  pastors  in  the  Bangor 
District  of  Maine  Conference.  She 
has  been  pastor  of  the  Sidlivan  parish 
since  1944  and  has  written  a  book 
about  her  seven-point  Northern  Maine 
circuit     titled     My     Seven     Steeples. 


capped,  the  recendy  bereaved,  the 
aged  and  infirm,  those  who  wish  to 
worship  as  a  family  unit,  casually  clad 
tourists,  and  many  others,  says  Wat- 
kins'  pastor,  William  W.  Bowling. 

The  unusual  system  began  in  1964, 
before  the  congregation  had  a  church 
building.  Meeting  at  Westport  High 
School,  they  rented  a  public-address 
system  and  held  services  on  the  black- 
topped  parking  lot  as  well  as  in  the 
gymnasium.  When  their  building  was 
completed,  the  church  board  voted 
to  continue  this  ministry.  The  entire 
congregation  worked  to  raise  money 
to  grade  the  parking  lot  and  buy  post- 
mounted  individual  car  speakers. 
Song  sheets  were  printed  to  be  passed 
out  to  each  car. 

Now,  rain  or  shine  at  8:30  every 
Sunday  morning  the  year  around,  Mr. 
Bowling  preaches  from  a  sheltered 
platform  in  the  parking  lot.  At  10:30, 
the  speakers  carry  his  sanctuary  ser- 
mon to  the  drive-in  congregation. 

Russian  Methodism  Grows 

Methodism  in  Russia  is  rapidly 
growing. 

According  to  a  report  from  Dr. 
Arne  Jacob  Kristoffersen,  Methodist 
news  correspondent  for  Scandinavia, 
135  new  members  joined  the  church 
in  Estonia  in  1966. 

Almost  half  of  that  number,  66, 
became  members  of  the  Methodist 
congregation  in  Tallin,  Estonia's  cap- 
ital. Eleven  other  congregations  are 
reported  in  the  former  Baltic  state. 

Estonia's  total  Methodist  popula- 
tion in  1965  was  4,000,  a  figure 
double  that  of  1940.  The  congrega- 
tion in  Tallin  alone  has  increased  five 
times  in  the  same  period,  from  200 
to  about  1,100. 

Dr.  Kristoffersen  reported  that  a 
group  of  Finnish  Methodists  had  ar- 
ranged a  tour  to  Estonia  in  July  and 
August,  the  first  such  visit  planned 
since  before  World  War  II. 

Estonia  was  incorporated  into  Rus- 
sia in  1940.  Contact  with  the  Meth- 
odists there,  the  only  ones  in  Russia, 
was  reestablished  three  years  ago 
when  Bishop  Odd  Hagen  of  Stock- 
holm, Sweden,  visited  the  country. 
Since  then,  other  Methodists,  in- 
cluding Bishop  W.  Ralph  Ward  of 
Syracuse,  N.Y.,  have  visited  the  con- 
gregations. 

Agencies  Endorse  MUST-II 

An  "inclusive,  ecumenical,  con- 
temporary, and  openly  experimental" 
program  has  been  approved  by  six 
general  boards  and  agencies  of  The 
Methodist  Church. 

The  Methodist  United  Service 
Training  (MUST-II)  program's  initial 
aim  is  to  support  the  development  of 
rural  and  urban  regional  training 
processes  for  laymen  and  clergy,  and 
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HUNGER 

IS  ALL 

SHE  HAS 

EVER 

KNOWN 


Margaret  was  found  in  a  back  lane  of  Calcutta,  lying 
in  her  doorway,  unconscious  from  hunger.  Inside,  her 
mother  had  just  died  in  childbirth. 

You  can  see  from  the  expression  on  Margaret's  face 
that  she  doesn't  understand  why  her  mother  can't  get 
up,  or  why  her  father  doesn't  come  home,  or  why  the 
dull  throb  in  her  stomach  won't  go  away. 

What  you  can't  see  is  that  Margaret  is  dying  of 
malnutrition.  She  has  periods  of  fainting,  her  eyes  are 
strangely  glazed.  Next  will  come  a  bloated  stomach, 
falling  hair,  parched  skin.  And  finally,  death  from  mal- 
nutrition, a  killer  that  claims   10,000  lives  every  day. 

Meanwhile,  in  America  we  eat  4.66  pounds  of  food 
a  day  per  person,  then  throw  away  enough  garbage  to 
feed  a  family  of  six  in  India.  In  fact,  the  average  dog  in 
America  has  a  higher  protein  diet  than  Margaret! 

If  you  were  to  suddenly  join  the  ranks  of  1  Vi  billion 
people  who  are  forever  hungry,  your  next  meal  would 
be  a  bowl  of  rice,  day  after  tomorrow  a  piece  of  fish 
the  size  of  a  silver  dollar,  later  in  the  week  more 
rice — maybe. 

Hard-pressed  by  the  natural  disasters  and  phenome- 
nal birth  rate,  the  Indian  government  is  valiantly  trying 
to  curb  what  Mahatma  Gandhi  called  "The  Eternal 
Compulsory  Fast." 

But  Margaret's  story  can  have  a  happy  ending.  For 
only  $12.00  a  month,  you  can  sponsor  her,  or  thou- 
sands of  other  desperate  youngsters. 

You  will  receive  the  child's  picture,  personal  history, 
and  the  opportunity  to  exchange  letters,  Christmas 
cards — and  priceless  friendship. 

Since  1938,  American  sponsors  have  found  this  to 
be  an  intimate,  person-to-person  way  of  sharing  their 
blessings  with  youngsters  around  the  world. 

So  won't  you  help?  Today? 

Sponsors  urgently  needed  this  month  for  children  in 
Korea,  Taiwan,  India,  Brazil.  (Or  let  us  select  a  child 
for  you  from  our  emergency  list.) 


Write  today:  Verbon  E.  Kemp 

CHRISTIAN  CHILDREN'S 


FUND,  Inc.  b.x  si 


1,  Richmond,  Va.  23204 


I  wish  to  sponsor  □  boy  □  girl  in  (Country)  

□  Choose  a  child  who  needs  me  most. 

I  will  pay  $12   a  month.  I  enclose  first  payment  of 
Send  me  child's  name,  story,  address    and  picture. 
I  cannot  sponsor  a  child  but  want  to  give  $ 

□  Please  send  me  more  information 

Name 


Address. 
City 


State, 


.Zip. 


Registered  (VFA-080)  with  the  U.S.  Government's  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid.  Gifts  are  tax  deductible. 
Canadians:  Write  1407  Yonge,  Toronto  7  TG97 
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With   DAVID  O.   POINDEXTER 

Broadcasting   and    Film    Commission 
National    Council    of   Churches 
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HAVE  long  delighted  in  a  story 
attributed  to  E.  Stanley  Jones 
about  a  man  visiting  a  missionary 
family  in  a  primitive  area.  As  the 
guest  was  about  to  retire  for  the 
night,  his  host  said  to  him,  "If 
there  is  anything  you  need  tonight, 
just  ask  us — and  we'll  show  you 
how  to  get  along  without  it." 

At  our  house,  we  are  wondering 
how  much  longer  we  can  get  along 
without  a  color  TV  set.  In  earlier 
days  of  the  TV  revolution,  I  was 
quite  content  with  our  bargain- 
sale  black-and-white  model.  That  is 
no  longer  true.  Frequently,  my 
duties  take  me  to  CBS-TV  for  the 
taping  of  television  programs.  In 
the  control  rooms  are  monochrome 
monitors  and,  directly  beneath 
them,  color  ones.  The  difference 
between  the  pictures  on  the  two 
screens  is  so  dramatic  as  to  leave 
me  highly  discontented  with  what 
I  see  on  my  ancient  set  at  home. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  we  who 
have  yet  to  enter  the  color  era  in 
our  homes  are  missing  a  great  deal 
on  many  programs.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  with  a  program  such  as 
The  Louvre,  where  art  treasures 
are  prominent;  and  if  you  have 
seen  one  of  the  National  Geo- 
graphic specials  on  a  color  set,  you 
hate  to  go  back  to  black  and  white. 

The  color  revolution  has  come 
upon  us  as  rapidly  as  did  TV  istelf. 
In  1951  there  were  fewer  than  100 
network  television  outlets  in  this 
country,  and  only  25  of  them  were 
west  of  the  Mississippi.  Only  about 
one  third  of  the  homes  in  the  land 
owned  a  TV  set.  Today  there  are 
610  stations,  almost  evenly  divided 
east  and  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  94  percent  of  us  have  sets. 

Speaking  of  the  color  revolution, 
Walter  D.  Scott,  board  chairman 
of  NBC,  recently  said,  "The  cross- 
road has  already  been  reached. 
This  past  December,  for  the  first 
time,  more  color  sets  were  sold 
than  monochrome  sets,  in  response 
to  an  important  turning  point  in 
public  demand.  At  this  juncture, 
Americans  are  buying  color  sets  at 
a  substantially  faster  rate  than  they 
bought    black    and    white    sets    in 
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1952.  Our  planners  say  that  in 
three  years  the  number  of  color 
sets  in  use  will  have  passed  the 
level  of  monochrome  sets  in  1955. 
In  10  years,  there  will  be  about 
as  many  color  TV  homes  as  there 
are  homes  with  any  kind  of  tele- 
vision  set   today." 

Substantiating  this  forecast  is 
the  fact  that  when  1967  began, 
there  were  9*2  million  color  TV 
homes.  By  next  Christmas,  there 
will  be  nearly  16  million.  Will 
yours  be  one  of  them?  Probably 
your  turn  will  come  before  many 
more  Christmases. 

One  last  warning:  when  you  get 
your  color  set,  be  careful.  Adver- 
tised products  are  more  desirable 
when  viewed  in  color! 

Among  special  programs  coming 
up  during  this  last  month  before 
the  fall  season  is  one  which  I  con- 
sider by  far  the  most  important, 
and  I  urge  you  to  plan  now  to  see 
it.  It  is  Africa,  scheduled  for  Sep- 
tember 10  from  7  to  11  p.m.,  EDT, 
on  ABC — a  four-hour  program  on 
the  African  continent,  its  history, 
its  culture,  its  problems,  and  its 
potentials.  Others  are: 

August  17,  7:30-9:30  p.m.,  EDT, 
on  NBC — An  Evening  at  Tanglcwood, 
broadcast  live  from  the  music  festival. 

August  17,  9-11:45  p.m.,  EDT,  on 
CBS — Barahbas,  a  movie. 

August  17,  10-11  p.m.,  EDT,  on 
ABC— Who  in  '68? 

August  18,  8-9  p.m.,  EDT,  on 
ABC — World  Jamboree  of  Boy  Scouts. 

August  20,  6-6:30  p.m.,  EDT,  on 
CBS — Conquering  the  Sea  (21st  Cen- 
tury). 

August  24,  10-11  p.m.,  EDT,  on 
ABC — Legacy  of  Rome  (repeat). 

August  27,  6-6:30  p.m.,  EDT,  on 
CBS — Standing  Room  Only  (21st  Cen- 
tury). 

August  31,  10-11  p.m.,  EDT,  on 
ABC — Take  a  Deep  Deadly  Breath. 

During  September,  Frontiers  of 
Faith  (Sundays,  1:30-2  p.m.,  EDT, 
on  NBC)  will  have  a  series  of  inter- 
views with  religious  leaders — Dr. 
Robert  McAfee  Brown;  the  Most  Rev. 
Arthur  Michael  Ramsey,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury;  Creek  Catholic  Arch- 
bishop George  Hakim;  and  Dr.  Eu- 
gene Carson  Blake,  general  secretary 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  □ 


of  new  metropolitan  forms  of  minis- 
try. It  also  will  sponsor  special  proj- 
ects connected  to  these  ministries. 

This  emphasis  was  inspired  by  the 
fact  that  the  rate  of  cultural  change 
and  knowledge  development  requires 
a  continuing  process  of  education  for 
church  leadership.  "There  are  more 
people  aware  of  current  social  issues 
than  there  are  leaders  to  help  them 
solve  the  problems,"  said  an  official 
policy  statement. 

Metropolitan  Urban  Service  Train- 
ing, the  original  MUST  program,  is  an 
interdenominationally  run  but  Meth- 
odist-initiated experiment  in  New 
York  City.  MUST-II  will  exceed  it  in 
scope,  however.  As  one  board  member 
commented,  "We  must  not  neglect  the 
rural  openings  under  the  pressures  of 
the  urban  claims." 

The  new  program  will  link  the 
efforts  of  the  Boards  of  Education, 
Evangelism,  Christian  Social  Con- 
cerns, Lay  Activities,  and  Missions, 
and  the  Television,  Radio,  and  Film 
Commission.  This  is  an  example  of 
an  emerging  function  for  the  general 
boards  as  ".  .  .  supporters  and  stimu- 
lators of  life  in  the  churches"  rather 
than  as  those  who  simply  hand  down 
programs,   the  policy  statement  said. 

MUST-II  will  be  supported  by 
funds  from  Methodist  Advance  Spe- 
cials and  administered  by  the  National 


New  Congregations 

The  nine  new  Methodist  congregations 
below  were  all  constituted  in  the  first 
six  months  of  1967.  Each  is  listed  with 
charter  date,  organizing  pastor,  and 
membership. 

Troy,  Mich. — Fellowship  Methodist 
Church,  January  8.  Edward  L.  Duncan;  63 
members. 

Pleasanton,  Calif.— Lynwood  Methodist 
Church,  January  15.  Darrell  W.  Darling; 
88  members. 

Goose  Creek,  S.C. — Goose  Creek 
Methodist  Church,  January  15.  John  P. 
Callahan;  19  members. 

Chula  Vista,  Calif.— Park  Hill  Method- 
ist Church,  February  19.  James  Brabant; 
56  members. 

Austin,  Texas — Northwest  Hills  Meth- 
odist Church,  February  26.  Jerry  J.  Smith; 
75  members. 

Hartselle,  Ala. — Faith  M  e  t  h  o  d  is  t 
Church,  March  12.  Bobby  Ray  Halbrooks; 
21   members. 

Pensacola,  Fla. — Wesley  Chapel  Meth- 
odist Church,  April  2.  J.  R.  Helms;  66 
members. 

Huntington,  Conn. — The  Huntington 
Methodist  Church,  June  4.  Barton  Bovee; 
47  members. 

Columbus,  Ohio — St.  Andrew  Meth- 
odist Church,  June  4.  John  E.  Zinsmeister; 
81   members. 

New  Methodist  congregations  should 
be  reported  directly  to  the  Rev.  Charles 
D.  Whittle,  Board  of  Evangelism,  1908 
Grand  Ave.,   Nashville,  Tenn.   37203. 
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Division  of  the   Methodist   Board  of 
Missions,  headquartered  in  New  York. 

Methodist-Catholic  Talks 

Methodist  and  Roman  Catholic 
representatives  stressed  the  presence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  individuals  and 
in  the  church  as  grounds  for  mutual 
Christian  community  in  summer  talks 
at  Lake  Junaluska,  N.C. 

A  summary  memorandum  adopted 
at  the  close  of  the  three-day  discus- 
sions noted  "a  positive  stride  toward 
a  fuller  understanding  of  one  an- 
other .  .  ."  It  also  found  genuine  ecu- 
menical grounds  by  the  broadening 
of  the  Catholic  emphasis  on  the  Lord's 
Table  and  the  Methodist  stress  on 
preaching  God's  Word  as  the  center 
of  dieir  respective  Christian  lives. 

Some  difficulties  arose  from  the 
Catholic  attitude  about  authority  and 
the  Methodist  concept  of  consensus. 
Seen  as  a  hopeful  basis  for  future 
dialogue,  however,  was  the  two 
churches'  mutual  tendency  "to  com- 
bine the  Loaf  and  the  Word  into  one 
dynamic  center  of  the  Holy   Spirit." 

Precedents  for  such  unity  were 
cited  in  the  decrees  of  the  Second 
Vatican  Council  and  from  the  theology 
and  practice  of  John  Wesley. 

The  Methodist  representatives,  led 
by  Bishop  F.  Gerald  Ensley  of  Colum- 
bus,  Ohio,   were   guests   at   a  mass. 

The  fourth  session  of  the  conver- 
sations, set  December  17-19  at  Ford- 
ham  University  in  New  York,  will 
focus  on  church-related  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  and  govern- 
mental aid  as  an  ecumenical  concern. 

Adult  Curriculum  Wins  Favor 

New  adult  church-school  curricu- 
lum has  received  enthusiastic  response 
by  Methodists  across  the  nation,  a 
Methodist  Publishing  House  survey 
reveals. 

In  some  9,000  churches,  represent- 
ing about  half  the  church's  constitu- 
ency, adults  have  studied  and  evalu- 
ated advance  curriculum  materials. 
They  indicated  a  three-to-one  prefer- 
ence for  them  over  the  International 
Lesson  Series — which  still  will  be 
available  for  those  who  prefer  it. 

The  new  materials,  to  be  introduced 
nationally  in  September,  emphasize 
study  and  discussion  of  paperback 
books  written  especially  for  an  adult 
curriculum.  The  initial  series  will  con- 
tinue for  two  years. 

The  publishing  house  began  ship- 
ping first  materials  July  20.  Officials 
report  that  more  than  38,000  Adult 
Advance  Leadership  kits  were  or- 
dered for  use  this  summer. 

Urges  Mission  Task  Force 

Four  hundred  missionaries  from 
around  the  world  recently  heard  Dr. 
Tracey    K.    Jones    propose    that    the 


Methodist  Board  of  Missions  form  a 
task  force  of  2,000  to  3,000  specialists 
willing  to  serve  in  the  field  for  periods 
ranging  from  six  weeks  to  six  years. 

Speaking  to  delegates  at  the  Con- 
ference for  New  and  Furloughed  Mis- 
sionaries at  Greencastle,  Ind.,  Dr. 
Jones  said  that  such  a  pool  would  be 
able  to  tap  the  reservoir  of  skills 
needed  for  the  church's  world  mission. 

"At  the  moment,  we  are  looking  for 
specialists  in  a  variety  of  fields  to  go 
to  Viet  Nam,"  said  the  top  executive 
of  the  mission  board's  World  Division. 
"But  where  are  they?  We  know  they 
exist  in  churches,  but  we  have  not 
been  able  to  build  up  in  advance  a 
pool  of  these  qualified  people  for  such 
work,  ready  to  go  on  a  short  notice." 

The  meeting  at  DePauw  Univer- 
sity brought  together  for  the  first  time 
missionary  personnel  of  both  The 
Methodist  and  Evangelical  United 
Brethren  Churches.  In  his  keynote 
address,  the  Rev.  Eugene  L.  Stock- 
well,  New  York,  told  the  gathering 
that  all  that  is  called  "evangelism"  is 
not  Christian  evangelism. 

"The  certainty  of  the  evangelist 
who  unwittingly  has  forgotten  the 
meaning  of  humility,  the  subtle  or 
open  pressures  that  sacrifice  reason 
on  the  altar  of  emotion,  the  exag- 
gerated individualism  that  ignores 
societal  relationships,  the  pious  reli- 
giosity that  overlooks  ethical  impera- 
tives, the  eagerness  to  save  souls  that 
become  symbols  of  statistical  achieve- 
ment in  membership  records — all  of 
this  we  disavow,"  he  said. 

In  another  major  address,  board 
executive  Dr.  Gerald  L.  Clapsaddle 
told  the  missionaries  how  the  com- 
munications revolution,  as  expounded 
by  controversial  prophet  and  critic 
Marshall  McLuhan,  has  swept  away 
their  privileged  position  as  experts  on 
foreign  lands  and  cultures. 

Solicit  Hymn  Submissions 

The  Hymn  Society  of  America  is 
seeking  hymns  on  the  theme  "The 
Lord's  Day"  to  use  in  services  mark- 
ing 1968  as  the  80th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  Lord's  Day  Alli- 
ance. 

Poets,  hymn-writers,  ministers,  and 
laymen  are  invited  to  submit  composi- 
tions which  proclaim  the  significance 
of  the  first  day  of  the  week  as  a  day 
of  Christian  celebration. 

"Preferably,  they  should  be  written 
in  well-known  meters  found  in  stan- 
dard church  hymnals,"  the  society 
stated,  but  added  that  new  tunes  with 
new  texts  will  be  considered. 

Interested  writers  should  submit 
their  hymns  no  later  than  October  1, 
1967,  to  Dr.  Deane  Edwards,  Hymn 
Society  of  America,  Room  242,  475 
Riverside  Drive,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10027. 


TRAVELING 


CHOIRS  OVERSEAS 

which  is  a  division  of  STAND- 
ARD TRAVEL  SERVICE,  Inc., 

St.  Louis,  Missouri,  had  the  priv- 
ilege to  complete  all  arrange- 
ments for  the  MOUNT  UNION 
CHOIR  WORLD  CONCERT 
TOUR.  We  invite  inquiries  from 
church  organizations  and  schools 
interested  in  Overseas  Group 
Arrangements.  Visits  to  discuss 
details  and  submit  suggested  itin- 
eraries are  made  to  any  part  of 
the  United  States  at  no  cost  to 
the  organizers.  Call  collect. 

FRITZ  WEIDHAAS 

Standard  Travel  Service,  Inc. 

4627   Hampton  Ave. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.    63109 

Area  Code  314  VE  2-3866 


BIBLE  LANDS 

The  journey  will  fulfill 

your  dream  of  peace. 

To  go  to  the  Holy  Land  is  to  leave  the  20th  cen- 
tury and  return  to  Christianity's  birth.  And  our 
Bible  Lands  Tour  takes  you  there  for  as  little  as 
$898'  —  with  escorted  departures  every  Monday 
and  Thursday  through  1968.  Stand  where  a  sta- 
ble stood  in  Bethlehem,  retrace  His  steps  along 
the  Way  of  the  Cross,  feel  His  presence  in  the 
Upper  Chamber  of  the  Last  Supper.  Far  more 
than  a  journey,  your  visit  to  the  Holy  Land  will 
be  a  soul-stirring  experience.  Mail  this  coupon 
for  complete  details  and  information  on  our  Pay 
Later  Plan. 
'Based  on  14-21  day  GITEconomy  Class  fares  from  N.Y. 


Lufthansa  German  Airlines,  Dept.    T09 
410  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 

Send   information  on  the   Bible   Lands  Journey. 


Name. 


Andrew 

City S 

Zip I  plan  to  leave_ 

My  Travel  Agent  is 


Lufthansa 
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In  Miami,  Protestants  continue  a  six-year  refugee  effort  as 


The  Cubans  KeepfComing! 


£_/  VERY  DAY,  a  succession  of  pa- 
thetic little  dramas  is  played  out  in 
the  front  room  of  a  two-story  frame 
house  on  SW  12th  Avenue  near  down- 
town Miami,  Fla.  The  plots  vary,  but 
the  players  are  invariably  the  same: 
Cuban  refugees. 

There  is  the  mother  clutching  the 
hand  of  her  10-year-old  son  who  has 
just  flown  in  to  join  her — after  three 
years  of  separation — on  the  twice-a- 
day  airlift  that  disgorges  800  refugees 
a  week  in  Miami.  The  boy  seems  to  be 
in  a  state  of  shock.  He  trembles,  re- 
fuses to  speak.  Back  in  Cuba  his  com- 
munist grandfather  had  convinced 
him  that  life  in  capitalistic  America  is 
hell  .  .  . 

And  over  there  are  the  parents  of 
Guillermo,  a  12-year-old  who  is  suf- 
fering the  pains  of  toothache.  His 
dentist  can  do  nothing  about  it  be- 
cause Guillermo  is  a  Mongoloid,  and 
the  dentist  fears  what  an  anesthetic 
would  do  to  his  nervous  system  .  .  . 

And  so  they  beat  a  path,  these  be- 
wildered people,  to  the  door  of  the 
Christian  Community  Service  Agency 
(CCSA)  of  Dade  County,  Inc.,  an  ecu- 
menical group  of  17  social  workers 
supported — to  the  tune  of  $320,000  a 
year — by  nine  Protestant  denomina- 
tions. Ironically,  most  of  the  people 
seeking  help  are  Roman  Catholic 
Cubans.  Their  church's  Centro  His- 
pano  Catolico  agency,  though  gener- 
ous in  its  support  of  the  refugee  pro- 
gram,  offers  no  intensive  counseling. 

That  is  why  the  government's  Cuban 
Refugee  Center  sent  the  frightened  lit- 
tle boy  along  to  the  agency.  Gently, 
over  the  weeks,  its  psychologist,  Ade- 
laide Perez,  counseled  the  boy,  coaxed 
the  fears  out  of  him.  In  the  case  of  the 
Mongoloid  child,  the  simple  act  of 
extracting  a  tooth  necessitated  placing 
Guillermo  in  Mercy  Hospital,  with  his 
parents  in  an  adjoining  room.  The  bill 


came  to  $500.  The  father  managed  to 
find  $100,  the  agency  contributed 
$100 — and  loaned  him  the  rest,  which 
he  is  repaying  at  $1  a  week.  "It 
gives  him  a  feeling  of  independence," 
says  Miss  Joan  Gross,  executive  direc- 
tor of  CCSA,  "and  Cubans  are  ex- 
tremely independent." 

Since  1961,  almost  250,000  Cubans 
have  fled  Castro's  tight  little  island, 
and  about  half  of  them  have  settled  in 
the  Miami  area.  Another  1.2  million 
have  applied  for  freedom.  The  con- 
tinuing influx  and  compounded  social 
problems  led  to  the  1966  formation  of 
the  service  agency. 

Protestant  organizations  chipped  in 
local  and  national  church  funds  and 
other  services.  Methodists,  for  ex- 
ample, provided  a  room  for  the  agen- 
cy's medical  clinic  at  their  Tamiami 
church  and  installed  10  sewing  ma- 
chines at  their  Allapattah  church, 
where  Cuban  women  are  trained  for 
jobs  in  the  garment  industry.  "The  ecu- 
menical spirit  of  the  whole  agency  is 
quite  strong,"  says  the  Rev.  James 
Lloyd  Knox  of  the  Florida  Methodist 
Spanish  Ministry. 

Prime  aim  of  the  United  States 
Refugee  Center — which  is  located  in 
downtown  Miami  in  a  former  news- 
paper building  renamed  Freedom 
Tower — is  to  relocate  all  arriving  refu- 
gees, apart  from  those  claimed  by 
families  here,  as  quickly  as  possible. 
But  neither  the  center  nor  the  Protes- 
tant Church  World  Service,  relief  arm 
of  the  National  Council  of  Churches, 
can  say  how  many  Cubans  sent  north 
drift  back  to  the  more  familiar  atmos- 
phere and  climate  of  Miami.  Says  an 
Episcopal  bishop:  "The  Latin  craves 
to  be  in  a  family  culture.  He  needs  his 
own  kind  around  him — like  the  Irish 
who  created  their  own  ghettos."  But 
they  bring  their  problems  back  with 
them,   one   being   that   they   are   not 


eligible  for  the  federal  assistance  check 
($60  a  month  for  individuals,  $100  for 
families).  Last  year,  CCSA  paid  out 
$77,430  to  tide  such  persons  over  until 
they  found  jobs. 

"We  work  with  specific  groups,  too," 
says  Miss  Gross.  "For  instance,  29  refu- 
gee fishermen  formed  their  own  asso- 
ciation here.  We  equipped  three  boats 
for  them.  Two  of  the  loans  were  paid 
off  in  six  months."  And  three  Cuban 
medical  students  will  be  forever  grate- 
ful that  the  agency  is  financing  their 
training.  "I  check  the  budget  daily," 
Miss  Gross  says.  "So  far,  I  haven't  had 
to  turn  down  anyone  who  was  really 
needy."  If  there  is  a  psychiatric  prob- 
lem involved  in  the  resetdement, 
though,  Miss  Gross  turns  the  person 
over  to  one  of  the  agency's  nine  Amer- 
ican and  eight  Cuban  social  workers. 

Last  year,  the  agency  counseled  2,- 
683  Cubans  and  placed  2,405  in  jobs. 
"We  always  check  out  prospective  em- 
ployers first,"  she  says.  "Recently,  we 
had  a  case  of  a  factory  up  north  that 
called  us  and  said  it  urgently  needed 
40  Cubans  and  would  pay  $2.25  an 
hour.  It  turned  out  the  management 
wanted  the  Cubans  to  break  a  strike. 
We  turned  them  down,  of  course." 

Two  of  the  counselors,  Mrs.  Lilia 
Vieta  and  Mrs.  Consuelo  Hernandez, 
themselves  Cubans,  say  most  of  their 
work  is  concerned  with  orienting  in- 
coming refugees  to  their  new  environ- 
ment. "Many  of  them  are  old;  most 
don't  know  the  language;  all  are  be- 
wildered, feel  dependent  on  families 
whom  they  know  can't  support  them," 
says  Mrs.  Vieta. 

"This  whole  effort  has  really  pulled 
the  Protestant  community  here  to- 
gether," says  Miss  Gross.  "A  wonderful 
thing  about  our  board  meetings  is  that 
you  never  hear  any  denominational 
talk.  We  work  as  a  team." 

— Ian  Glass 
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Hawaii  Now  a  District 

The  Methodist  Church  in  Hawaii 
has  become  one  of  the  10  districts  of 
the  Southern  California-Arizona  Con- 
ference. 

When  the  117th  Southern  Cali- 
fornia-Arizona Annual  Conference  met 
in  June,  Bishop  Gerald  Kennedy 
formally  recognized  the  30  churches 
and  7,000  members  in  Hawaii  as  the 
first  Methodists  in  the  islands  to  be 
part  of  a  mainland  conference. 

Methodism  in  Hawaii  has  operated 
as  a  mission  with  a  portion  of  its  sup- 
port and  administration  coming  from 
the  denomination's  Board  of  Missions 
for  the  past  62  years. 

Dr.  Frank  Butterworth,  mission  su- 
perintendent for  the  past  four  years, 
was  appointed  to  continue  as  super- 
intendent of  the  new  district. 

Methodist  Giving  Declines 

Total  national  and  worldwide  pro- 
gram giving  by  Methodists  for  the 
1966-67  fiscal  year  totaled  $35,230,- 
243. 

According  to  Dr.  Don  A.  Cooke, 
general  treasurer  of  The  Methodist 
Church,  the  total  for  the  fiscal  year 
that  ended  May  31  represented  a  de- 
crease of  1.12  percent,  down  $397,- 
488  from  a  year  ago. 

Included  in  this  total  are  $17,635,- 
290  for  World  Service,  the  church's 
basic  benevolence  fund,  and  $743,- 
806  for  the  relief  of  suffering  in  In- 
dia's food  shortage.  This  latter  fund 
now  stands  at  $1,169,651  for  a  two- 
year  collection  period. 

The  totals  are  only  for  the  national 
and  worldwide  programs  of  Meth- 
odism and  do  not  include  sums  given 
for  local-church  or  annual-conference 
expenses  and  programs. 

The  World  Service  total  is  approx- 
imately 98  percent  of  the  annual  goal 
of  $18,000,000  and  is  a  decrease  of 


about  $24,000  from  a  year  ago. 

The  treasurer's  report  shows  in- 
creases in  six  categories  of  regular 
benevolence  and  administrative  funds 
and  decreases  in  seven  categories. 

The  most  extreme  changes  were  in 
World  Service  Specials— $118,389, 
up  16  percent — and  Racial  Witness 
Relief— $6,705,  down  64  percent. 

Back  Convict  Comeback 

A  New  Jersey  Council  of  Churches 
program  to  help  rehabilitate  men  and 
women  newly  released  from  prison  is 
receiving  support  from  the  Methodist 
Board  of  Missions. 

The  board's  National  Division  has 
loaned  $14,000  to  the  project,  so  that 
the  remainder  of  its  $135,000  budget 
can  be  funded  through  the  federal 
antipoverty  program. 

When  fully  developed,  the  program 
will  offer  a  "halfway  house"  between 
the  former  prisoner  and  the  world 
outside  the  walls.  Its  backers,  the 
Jersey  City  Council  of  Churches  and 
a  group  of  former  prison  inmates,  are 
setting  up  a  rehabilitation  center  in 
that  city  designed  to  have  former 
criminals  in  residence  at  all  times. 
Center  administrators  will  encourage 
businesses  to  hire  former  offenders, 
and  make  referrals  to  training  agen- 
cies, psychologists,  and  business  firms. 

Aid  Italian  Methodists 

In  a  truly  ecumenical  gesture, 
Roman  Catholics  in  Italy  have  given 
100,000  lire  ($160)  to  the  pastor  of 
the  Methodist  Church  in  Florence. 

The  Italian  church  was  heavily 
damaged  in  last  year's  November 
floods  and  now  is  being  restored. 

Half  of  the  money  came  from  col- 
lections taken  by  Catholic  associations 
in  Rome  eager  to  help,  and  that  sum 
was  matched  by  a  gift  from  Cardinal 
Florit,  the  archbishop  of  Florence. 


Methodists  in  the  News 


Bishop  Prince  A.  Taylor  of  Prince- 
ton, N.J.,  head  of  Methodism's  New 
Jersey  Area,  has  been  elected  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  directors  of  Re- 
ligion in  American  Life,  Inc.  RIAL  is 
an  interreligious  agency  for  the  prep- 
aration and  distribution  of  national 
mass-media  religious  advertising  and 
related   community-action   materials. 

Army  Chaplains  Glenn  P.  Hall,  just 
returned  from  Viet  Nam,  and  Robert 
D.  Hall,  who  entered  the  service  in 
June,  are  the  first  Methodist  brothers 
in  simultaneous  chaplaincy  duty  since 
1961.  Both  are  from  Missouri  but  are 
members  of  different  conferences. 

Dr.  John  G.  Sugg,  Fayetteville, 
Ark.,  optometrist,  assumes  the  presi- 


dency of  the  American  Optometric 
Association.  He  is  currently  serving 
as  a  member  of  the  board  of  stewards 
of  Central  Methodist  Church  where 
he  has  been  active  as  choir  member 
and  church-school  superintendent. 

Mrs.  John  Argetsinger,  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Juneau  Methodist  Church, 
is    Alaska's    "Mother    of    the    Year." 

Scholarships:  Miss  Katherine  Marie 
Piatt,  Fargo,  N.Dak.,  awarded  the 
Ralph  Stoodv  Fellowship  in  Journal- 
ism by  Methodism's  Commission  on 
Public  Relations  and  Methodist  In- 
formation; and  Otto  Frank  McNabb, 
Arabia,  La.,  who  received  a  $10,000 
Joseph  Curran  National  Maritime 
Scholarship  for  four  years  of  college. 


But  what 
about  God? 

Reading,  writing  and  arithmetic 
she  will  learn  at  school  .  .  .  but 
where  will  she  learn  about  God? 

Your  child  will  have  to  learn 
about  God  in  church  and  at 
home.  In  addition  to  her  church 
attendance,  daily  devotions  in  the 
home  will  help  instill  in  her  the 
fundamentals  of  religion  and 
knowledge  of  God's  love. 

The  Upper  Room,  the  world's 
most  widely  used  daily  devotional 
guide,  provides  the  material  for 
daily  worship  in  over  3,000,000 
homes  around  the  world. 

Interdenominational,  interracial 
and  international,  its  meditations 
are  written  in  simple  language 
by  devoted  Christian  men  and 
women  of  many  lands. 

You  can  help  spread  the  ministry 
of  The  Upper  Room  by  giving 
copies  to  the  ill,  to  shut-ins,  to 
your  friends  and  others. 

Write  for  a  FREE  sample  copy. 

Ten  or  more  copies  of  one  issue 
to  one  address,  10  cents  per 
copy.  Individual  yearly  subscrip- 
tions, English  or  Spanish,  $1.00 

World's  Most  Widely  Used  Daily  DevotionalGuide 

38  Languages — 45  Editions 
1908  Grand  Ave.,  Nashville,  Tenn.  37203 
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$2.95. 


827.    Ring    of   Truth 

—   J.    B.    Phillips. 
Published    at   $2.95. 
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802.   Communicating 
Love  Through  Prayer 

—  Rosalind   Rinker. 
Published   at  $2.95. 
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713.  The  Secret  of 
Effective   Prayer   — 

Helen  Smith  Shoe- 
maker. Published  at 
$3.95. 
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712.  FELIPE  ALOU... 
My  Life  and  Base- 
ball —  with  Herm 
Weiskopf.  Published 
at   $3.95. 


831.  Games  Chris- 
tians Play  —  Judi 
Culbertson  and  Patti 
Bard.  Published  at 
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710.    A    Life    Worth 
Living    —    C.    A. 

Roberts.   Published 
at  $3.50. 


829.  Why  Wait  Till 
Marriage  —  Evelyn 
Millis  Duvall.  Pub- 
lished at  $2.95. 


826.  The  Burden  is 
Light!  '  Early  Will  I 
Seek   Thee  — 

Eugenia  Price. 
Published  at  $4.95. 


| 

825.    Living    Psalms 
and    Proverbs  — 

Ken    Taylor. 
Published   at   $4.95. 


813.    Your    Marriage 
—  Duel  or  Duet  ■ — 

Louis    Evans. 
Published  at  $2.95. 


844.    Sexual    Happi- 
ness in  Marriage  — 

Herbert    J.    Mills. 
Published    at    $3.95. 


838.     Devotions    for 
the   Children's   Hour 

—  Ken  Taylor.  Pub- 
lished  at   $2.95. 
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your  membership,  all  you  do  is  write  to  us  and  tell  us  so.  It's  as 
easy  as  that! 

You  Buy  at  Big  Book  Savings 

Almost  any  book  offered  by  the  Club  will  be  made  available  to  you 
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Earn  Money -Saving  Book  Bonus  Certificates  At  Once 
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V  lljWr  OIN  1      /     o   page   for   the  expression   of   opinion 


OPEN  HOUSING:  A  Climate  for  Progress 


SHOULD  nondiscrimination  in  housing  be  en- 
forced by  law?  That  question  got  a  thorough  if 
emotionally  charged  working  over  this  spring  and 
early  summer  in  Illinois,  where  a  number  of  open- 
occupancy  bills  were  introduced  in  the  state  legisla- 
ture. The  result  was  zero;  Illinois  did  not  become  the 
18th  state  to  enact  an  open-housing  law. 

As  we  watched  this  process  in  newspaper  head- 
lines and  TV  reports  spread  over  many  weeks,  we 
hoped  that  the  broad  public  discussion  of  the  issue 
would  at  least  do  these  things: 

1.  Displace  some  of  the  irrational  prejudice  with 
fact  and  reason. 

2.  Expose  the  pure  bigotry  and  socially  destruc- 
tive self-interest  on  the  part  of  some  opponents. 

3.  Lay  before  the  public  not  only  the  basic  moral 
questions  involved  but  also  the  fact  that  here  is  one 
action  that  can  be  taken  which,  hopefully,  would 
diminish  some  of  the  unrest  seething  in  every  city 
ghetto. 

In  our  mind,  last  summer's  tension  and  finally 
violence  in  Chicago — centered  on  this  very  issue — 
made  it  obvious  that  continuation  of  present  ghetto 
conditions,  and  maintenance  of  the  wall  that  traps 
ghetto  residents,  was  a  guarantee  of  more  profound 
trouble  in  the  future.  Aside  from  moral  considera- 
tions, we  thought  this  pragmatic  argument  would 
support  at  least  some  kind  of  legislation. 

So  much  for  wishful  thinking.  Our  hopes  were 
not  realized;  in  fact,  it  is  hard  to  find  evidence  that 
anyone's  attitude  really  changed.  Nationally,  there 
is  even  less  reason  for  encouragement.  A  Louis  Harris 
poll  early  in  the  summer  indicated  that  where  last 
year  51  percent  of  the  national  population  opposed 
a  federal  open-housing  law,  this  summer  the  op- 
position had  increased  to  63  percent. 

It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  understand  how  so  many 
citizens  so  completely  misread  or  ignore  the  lessons 
of  recent  history.  Here  in  Illinois,  for  example,  after 
dozens  of  civic,  business,  and  religious  leaders  testi- 
fied on  behalf  of  the  proposed  legislation,  this  letter 
appeared  in  a  Chicago  newspaper: 

"So  fair  housing  has  failed  again  in  Illinois!  Per- 
haps in  the  omniscient  providence  of  God,  this  has 
come  to  pass.  How  very  tragic  it  would  have  been 
for  the  Negro  as  an  individual  to  have  an  object 
forever  removed  as  a  possible  individual  attainment, 
and  never  to  know  if  he  could  have  gained  the  hous- 
ing he  desired  on  his  own." 

Which  is  something  like  the  good  Samaritan  tell- 
ing the  man  who  had  been  fallen  on  by  thieves, 
"Buck  up,  old  man.  I  won't  stop  to  help  you  even 
though  I  can  see  you  are  in  great  pain  and  may  not 
pull  through.  If  I  did,  you'd  never  know  whether 
you  could  have  stopped  the  bleeding  and  made  it 
to  a  hospital  on  your  own." 

In  the  face  of  this  kind  of  twisted  and  narrow 
perception,  this  intransigence  on  the  part  of  whites, 
is  it  any  wonder  that  Negroes  shout,  "Black  Power!" 
and  themselves  become  intransigent?  Can  we  dis- 
claim partial  responsibility  for  the  walls  of  hostility, 


suspicion,   and  fear  that  separate  man  from  man? 

None  of  this  is  to  suggest  that  open-housing  laws, 
even  if  they  were  universally  adopted,  would  wipe 
out  discrimination  or  ghettos.  Open  housing  is  no 
panacea.  Chicago,  for  instance,  is  one  of  29  major 
cities  with  a  fair-housing  law  in  effect  (others  in- 
clude Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  New  York,  Louisville, 
and  Indianapolis).  Yet  Chicago's  law,  four  years  old 
this  month,  has  not  worked  any  miracles;  the  ghettos 
remain,  and  most  Negroes  remain  trapped  in  them. 
Part  of  the  problem,  of  course,  is  that  the  almost 
exclusively  all-white  suburbs  ringing  the  city  are 
not  covered  by  any  equivalent  law. 

But  if  open-housing  laws  are  of  such  variable 
effectiveness,  why  have  them  at  all?  We  suggest 
these  reasons: 

1.  They  prevent  blatant  institutionalized  patterns 
of  segregation,  enforced  in  many  communities  by 
financial  institutions,  real-estate  agents,  and  poli- 
ticians. This  pattern  is  so  pervasive  that  real-estate 
men,  for  instance,  who  dare  defy  it  by  showing 
homes  to  Negroes  are  threatened  with  loss  of  their 
business.  A  law  would  provide  a  protective  um- 
brella so  such  persons  could  exercise  their  convic- 
tions without  such  jeopardy. 

2.  They  would  allow  greater  individual  contact 
between  whites  and  Negroes  of  similar  social,  edu- 
cational, and  economic  levels,  knocking  down  the 
group  stereotypes  some  people  hold  so  dear. 

3.  They  would  allow  further  demonstrations  that 
popidar  myths  about  the  consequences  of  Negroes 
moving  into  a  community  just  don't  hold  up.  Of 
course,  such  examples  as  "properly  values  always 
fall  when  any  Negroes  move  in,"  or  "Negroes  don't 
take  care  of  their  property,"  or  "the  crime  rate  will 
soar  if  Negroes  move  in"  have  already  been  shat- 
tered by  factual  studies. 

4.  They  would  give  Negroes  not  only  more  hope 
but  also  something  more  to  strive  for.  As  it  is  now 
in  many  cities,  thousands  of  Negro  families  earn 
much  more  than  is  required  to  move  into  desirable 
city  or  suburban  residential  areas.  Yet  they  are 
barred  from  these  areas  because  of  their  color  alone. 

5.  Finally,  and  perhaps  most  important,  open- 
housing  laws  establish  a  moral  climate  favorable  to 
improvement  of  relations  between  races.  A  nation- 
wide study  of  the  effectiveness  of  state  and  city 
open-housing  legislation  concluded  with  this  state- 
ment: 

"The  strongest  premise  advanced  in  favor  of  fair- 
housing  practices  legislation  .  .  .  has  been  the  es- 
tablishment of  nondiscrimination  in  housing  as  a 
legal  and  moral  principle.  It  was  generally  believed 
that  the  legislation's  greatest  value  would  be  as  a 
long-range  instrument  of  education." 

No,  open-housing  laws  are  not  a  panacea.  But 
they  do  put  us  square  up  against  a  performance  test 
on  principles  we  all  agree  to  at  least  in  theory,  both 
as  Christians  and  as  Americans.       — Your  Editors 
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Our  Small  Country  Churches: 

Must  They  Die? 


By    EARL    D.    C.    BREWER,     Professor  of  Sociology 
Candler   School   of  Theology,    Emory   University 


Y. 


ES  AND  NO!  Thousands  already  have  died  and 
have  been  buried.  Hundreds  are  dead  and  only  await 
a  decent  funeral.  Others  are  in  declining  health  with 
death  close  at  hand.  Some  are  sinking  but  searching 
for  renewed  forms  of  faith  and  new  patterns  of  prac- 
tice. 

Methodism  is  a  denomination  of  small  churches.  A 
majority  of  our  38,000  congregations  are  small.  How- 
ever, all  these  small  churches  together  account  for 
only  a  small  proportion  of  the  denomination's  total 
membership.  Consider  these  contrasts: 

Forty  percent  of  our  churches  (more  than  15,000 
of  them)  have  fewer  than  100  members  each — but 
these  15,000  claim  only  8  percent  of  our  members.  Or 
put  it  this  way:  nearly  two  thirds  of  our  churches 
(about  24,000)  report  fewer  than  200  members  each, 
but  these  contain  only  one  fifth  of  all  our  members. 

The  average  Methodist  church  has  271  members, 
but  the  average  Methodist  is  in  a  church  of  821  mem- 
bers. Yet,  we  cannot  ignore  the  plight  of  these  smaller 
churches.  If  Methodism  were  composed  only  of  these 
small  congregations  with  fewer  than  200  members, 
the  denomination's  total  head  count  still  would  be 
more  than  2  million  members  and  still  would  be 
counted  among  the  10  largest  religious  bodies  in  the 
United  States. 

These  simple  facts  are  relatively  unknown.  As  a  re- 
sult there  has  been  little  consideration  of  their  impli- 
cations— and  almost  no  attempt  to  formulate  a 
strategy  for  response.  Indeed,  the  small-membership 
churches  are  largely  ignored  by  decision  makers  in 
the  Methodist  hierarchy  and  bureaucracy. 

Although  our  small  churches  can  be  found  in  all 


sizes  of  communities,  9  out  of  10  of  those  with  100 
or  fewer  members  are  in  communities  of  no  more 
than  2,500  population.  Most  are  in  the  smaller  rural 
places  which  are  losing  population,  some  heavily. 
Yet  it  is  here  that  Methodism  has  70  percent  of  all 
its  churches  and  a  third  of  its  membership.  Nine  out 
of  10  Methodist  churches  of  all  sizes  and  7  out  of  10 
members  are  in  nonmetropolitan  America — at  a  time 
when  metropolitan  population  is  growing  more  than 
twice  as  rapidly  as  nonmetropolitan.  Hence,  Meth- 
odism is  massively  concentrated  in  the  most  slowly 
growing  or  declining  parts  of  the  country. 

Statistical  documentation  of  the  effect  of  these  con- 
ditions is  seen  in  a  sharp  drop  in  the  number  of  our 
churches,  from  42,262  in  1940  to  38,876  in  1965. 
This  is  a  net  loss  of  3,386.  But  that  figure  obscures  a 
total  which  actually  is  much  greater,  since  many  new 
churches  have  been  established  during  this  same 
period.  This  process  will  continue  (and  may  ac- 
celerate) during  the  years  ahead. 

Realistically  we  must  accept  as  a  necessary  strategy 
the  closing  of  churches  in  open  country  and  other 
areas  where  they  are  no  longer  needed.  But  to  have 
closed  more  churches  than  we  have  started  during  the 
recent  rapid  population  growth  is  doubtless  one  rea- 
son why  The  Methodist  Church  has  failed  to  grow  as 
rapidly  as  the  nation's  population  or  as  rapidly  as 
many  other  denominations  have  grown  recently. 

Needed:  A  Strategy 
Methodism,   in  concert  with  other  denominations, 
should  develop  a  conscious  strategy  for  merging,  re- 
locating, and  closing  churches.  Such  strategy  should 
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include  a  local  survey  to  determine  the  need  and 
feasibility  of  continuing  the  church,  then  exploring 
such  possibilities  as  relocating  it  or  combining  it  with 
one  or  more  churches  of  the  same  or  different  de- 
nominations through  merger,  federation,  larger  parish, 
or  other  ecumenical  strategies. 

When  a  church  is  closed,  provisions  should  be 
made  for  the  transfer  of  church  membership,  for  the 
disposal  of  property,  and  for  the  care  of  any  cemetery 
owned  by  the  congregation.  Since  Methodism  is  clos- 
ing and  merging  more  churches  than  it  establishes, 
this  should  be  done  with  intelligence,  order,  and  dig- 
nity. An  order  of  worship  should  be  developed  for 
closing,  as  for  opening,  a  church.1  Such  procedures 
would  reduce  the  emotional  shock,  membership  and 
property  losses,  and  could  make  such  closures  con- 
tribute to  the  overall  strength  of  the  denomination. 

Obviously,  no  church  should  be  closed  as  long  as 
it  genuinely  can  continue  to  be  the  church  for  its 
members  and  its  community.  Yet,  many  small 
churches  must  die.  Often  they  will  have  long  and 
honorable  histories.  Arrangements  should  be  made  for 
them  to  die  in  peace  and  be  buried  in  dignity.  Thus, 
the  closure  service  could  be  a  new  commencement 
and  the  empty  church  a  renewed  resurrection. 

Yes,  some  small  churches  are  dying  and  need  a 
decent  burial.  But  others  in  decline  can  and  should 
reverse  the  trend.  They  should  decide  for  renewal. 
To  these  the  remainder  of  this  article  is  dedicated. 

How  to  Be  the  Church 

What  does  it  mean  to  be  the  church,  whether  small 
or  large  in  membership? 

No  matter  what  the  conditions  or  circumstances, 
the  difficulties  or  dangers,  the  church  throughout  its 
history,  regardless  of  size,  specific  doctrines  or  de- 
nomination, language,  or  other  differences,  always  has 
produced  a  fellowship  of  those  who  believe  in  Jesus 
Christ  as  son,  in  God  as  father,  and  in  the  presence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  creator  and  sustainer  of  the  fel- 
lowship. 

Much  in  modern  life  seemingly  works  against  estab- 
lishing this  sense  of  community — one  in  which  per- 
sons can  know  and  be  known,  can  love  and  be  loved, 
can  serve  and  be  served,  can  create  and  enjoy 
the  creation  of  others;  in  a  word,  can  be  persons  of 
identity  and  integrity.  The  lack  of  this  "community- 
ness"  characterizes  the  "lostness"  of  much  of  modern 
life.  The  church  faces  the  challenge  of  creating  a 
spiritual  community  within  which  man  may  be  found 
of  God,  of  neighbor,  and  of  himself.  The  spiritual 
community  may  be  said  to  exist  wherever  and  when- 
ever two  persons  are  in  relationship  with  each  other 
through  their  relationships  to  God.  This  is  the  true 
altar  of  the  church,  whether  it  involves  3  or  300  or 
3,000  persons. 

Perhaps  the  chief  factory  for  the  production  of 
spiritual  community  is  the  institution  of  the  church. 
Whatever  changes  are  necessary  inside  the  church 
factory  to  make  it  more  productive  of  spiritual  com- 

1  Ralph  Grieser,  West  Virginia  Wesleyan  College,  Buckhannon,  W.Va., 
has    developed   a    deconsecration    service   which    is    available   upon    request. 

— Editors 
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BUT    LARGE  CONGREGATIONS 
PROVIDE  THE  BULK  OF  MEMBERS 


munity  need  to  be  discussed  and  planned.  The 
tragedy  of  the  contemporary  church,  whether  large 
or  small,  is  that  it  is  hardly  a  human  fellowship,  much 
less  a  spiritual  community. 

Christian  Origins:  Small  Groups 
From  the  beginning,  Christianity  was  a  small  group 
movement.  The  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was 
promised  wherever  two  or  three  were  gathered  to- 
gether in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  "households 
of  faith"  were  small  groups  of  believing  Christians. 
The  pastoral  Letters  of  Paul,  so  far  as  we  know,  were 
written  to  churches  of  small  membership.  Methodism 
began  in  much  the  same  fashion,  with  outdoor 
preaching  and  small  groups  of  disciplined  Christians. 
In  this  country  during  the  "golden  age"  of  Methodism, 
from  its  founding  to  around  the  time  of  the  Civil  War, 
most  churches  were  small-membership  units. 

It  can  be  argued  quite  reasonably  that  the  dynamic 
quality  of  the  Christian  faith  can  be  shared  more 
fully  and  completely  in  small  groups  than  in  large 
ones.  Nothing  that  is  essential  to  the  Christian  faith 
and  its  meaning  in  personal  and  group  life  need  be 
excluded  in  a  church  of  no  more  than  25  members. 
Jesus  required  only  12,  and  one  of  them  deserted. 
So  far  as  the  possibilities  of  qualitative  spiritual  life 
are  concerned,  the  problem  of  the  small  church  is  not 
its  smallness.  Indeed,  small  membership  could  be  an 
asset.  Ten  or  15  persons,  representing  perhaps  four 
to  six  families,  could  come  together  for  Bible  reading 
and  prayer,  testimony,  discussion  of  religious  experi- 
ences and  beliefs,  understanding,  sharing  of  each 
other's  burdens  and  problems,  and  opportunities  for 
the  elders  to  transmit  to  the  "youngers"  the  essentials 
of  the  faith. 

The  Leadership  Problem 

The  fact  that  the  small-membership  congregation 
can  be  a  valid  and  valuable  part  of  the  people  of  God 
and  the  body  of  Christ  is  not  really  a  main  point  of 
contention.  The  problem  aspect  of  the  small-member- 
ship church  rises  in  the  minds  of  our  hierarchy  on 
the  question  of  how  to  provide  adequate  pastoral 
leadership  for  small  churches. 

If  that  church  may  be  judged  valid  in  which  the 
Word  is  preached  and  the  Sacraments  duly  adminis- 
tered, then,  within  Methodist  practice,  the  presence 
of  an  ordained  pastor  clearly  is  required.  Hence,  size 
of  membership  becomes  a  crucial  criterion  for  a 
valid  Christian  parish — one  capable  of  supporting  a 
pastor  and  contributing  to  the  total  budget  of  a 
pastoral  charge.  There  is  a  disarming  obviousness 
about  this  simple  factual  statement.  Yet,  this  is  close 
to  the  crux  of  the  problem.  The  small-church  field  is 
the  principal  spawning  ground  of  our  part-time, 
underpaid,  and  undertrained  ministry. 

A  Christian  parish  is  a  situation  in  which  clergy 
and  laity  are  brought  together  to  work  at  the  tasks 
of  the  church,  under  God.  Every  member  of  every 
church,  small  or  large,  has  the  right  to  be  under  the 
care  and  supervision  of  a  fully  trained  minister,  to 
have  equal  access  to  high-quality  Christian  programs, 
and  to  share  the  responsibility  for  church  support. 


Every  pastor  has  the  right  to  a  decent  salary  and 
to  challenging  opportunities  for  mission  and  the  re- 
sponsibility to  carry  a  reasonable  work  load.  Neither 
of  these  criteria  can  be  met  adequately  by  the  small 
church.  In  order  to  become  a  valid  Christian  parish, 
it  must  join  with  other  churches  until  at  least  the 
minimum  membership  and  budgetary  level  can  be 
reached.  In  other  words,  a  small  church  can  become 
a  valid  unit  in  a  parish  but  not  a  parish  within  itself. 

This  was  the  foundation  of  Methodist  practice  and 
policy  during  the  vital  and  dynamic  period  of  evan- 
gelistic foundation-laying  across  the  continent.  Meth- 
odism's "man  on  horseback"  was  a  circuit  rider  who 
linked  many  small  units  into  a  Christian  parish.  At 
annual-conference  meetings,  the  circuit  rider  would 
report  on  the  number  of  preaching  places  served,  the 
number  of  new  ones  started,  and  the  membership 
growth  of  these  small  groups. 

Small-membership  churches  were  the  foundation 
of  early  Methodism,  the  reason  for  its  growth  and  its 
far-reaching  witness.  They  were,  indeed,  functional 
working  units  of  the  Christian  faith.  Today,  in  an  era 
of  Methodist  slumber  and  stagnation,  the  small  church 
has  become  a  source  of  problem  and  pathos.  What 
once  was  claimed  as  strength  is  now  counted  for 
weakness. 

Failures  to  Be  Faced? 

In  this  day  of  widespread  education,  modern  man- 
agement, paved  roads,  automobiles,  and  hundreds  of 
other  aids,  are  we  to  admit  that  we  can  no  longer 
organize  a  valid  Christian  parish  so  that  the  Gospel 
can  be  preached  and  the  Sacraments  administered  to 
small  groups  of  Christians  wherever  they  may  gather 
together? 

If  the  evidence  were  not  so  clearcut,  it  would  be 
unbelievable  that  Methodism  today  cannot  maintain 
its  membership  in  small  churches  inherited  from  the 
past,  much  less  increase  and  enhance  that  member- 
ship. In  unity  there  is  strength,  and  in  unity  small- 
membership  churches  can  become  strong  pastoral 
charges. 

Are  ministers  and  laymen  willing  to  rearrange  and 
regroup  small  and  large  churches  so  that  the  strength 
of  the  larger  can  be  shared  with  the  smaller  and  that, 
together,  they  can  form  strong  parishes?  Are  bishops 
and  district  superintendents  willing  to  undertake  the 
arduous  and  artful  work  of  redesigning  pastoral 
charges  so  that  small-membership  churches  can  be- 
come  viable   working   units   within   strong   charges? 

During  the  next  10  years,  Methodism  would  be 
greatly  strengthened  if  it  could  witness  a  regrouping 
of  small  stations  and  circuits  into  larger  pastoral 
charges.  We  should  come  rapidly  to  the  time  when 
ministers  serving  fewer  than  400  members  (this  now 
includes  more  than  half  of  all  Methodist  pastors) 
should  be  willing  to  add  nearby  small  churches  to 
their  present  pastoral  charges.  Indeed,  until  all  Meth- 
odists are  led  and  supervised  by  a  minister  who  is 
a  fully  trained  and  ordained  conference  member,  no 
congregation  of  less  than  400  to  600  should  be  allowed 
the  full-time  services  of  a  minister.  Exceptions  should 
be  made  only  in  clearly  unusual  situations  such  as 
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areas  of  rapidly  growing  population  and  membership, 
inner-city  situations,  and  specialized  parishes. 

These  suggestions  may  be  considered  drastic.  In- 
deed, they  are.  But  surely  it  is  clear  that  no  minor 
tinkering  with  parish  structures  can  provide  valid 
Christian  leadership  for  small-membership  churches. 
A  radical  review  and  reversal  of  present  stereotypes 
must  be  undertaken  if  these  small  congregations  are 
once  again  to  be  viewed  as  assets  instead  of  liabilities. 

Unless  provisions  can  be  made  to  change  our  atti- 
tudes and  actions  toward  the  small-membership 
church,  the  paralysis  of  Methodism  will  continue. 

Unless  our  culture-bound  mood  can  become  our 
Christ-bound  mission,  our  small-membership  churches 
will  remain  small  in  deed  as  well  as  in  spirit. 

Unless  our  halting  and  stumbling  methods  can  be 
transformed  into  spiritual  means  of  grace,  we  will 
continue  to  turn  our  backs  on  the  small  church. 

If  we  do  less,  the  future  may  judge  that  we  turned 
backward  as  a  denomination,  even  turned  our  backs 
on  God  himself.  Are  we  really  saying — from  the  bish- 
op's cabinet  to  the  pastor's  official  board — that  for  the 
body  of  Christ  to  come  alive  in  Methodism  today  it 
must  be  big  and  fat,  deodorized,  middle  class,  and 
decolorized?  God  forbid! 

A  program  of  extension  and  rearrangement  of  pres- 
ent parishes  might  well  become  an  instrument  for 
parish  renewal.  We  have  substantial  experience  with 
enlarged  charges,  church  clusters,  co-operative  or 
group  ministries,  larger  parishes,  and  other  such 
forms.  This  experience  should  be  adopted  by  more 
and  more  districts  and  annual  conferences  as  standard 
operating  procedure. 

No  Denomination  Alone 

There  is  a  serious  limit  in  the  extent  to  which  the 
small-membership  church  can  be  revived  within 
Methodism  or  within  any  other  denomination  alone. 
We  need  to  heed  the  words  in  the  1964  Discipline: 

"A  parish  shall  be  identified  as  an  area  of  service 
with  the  membership  and  constituency  of  one  or  more 
local  churches  having  a  co-ordinated  program  and 
organization  to  fulfill  a  ministry  directed  to  all  the 
people  of  the  area.  It  may  include  local  churches  of 
other  denominations." 

Ample  provision  must  be  made  for  dynamic  pat- 
terns of  the  parish  not  only  within  Methodism,  but 
on  an  ecumenical  basis  as  well.  No  one  denomina- 
tion can  go  its  way  alone  in  the  small-church  field. 
This  is  the  spawning  ground  of  denominational  over- 
lappings,  duplications,  and  competition — conditions 
giving  rise  to  an  insidious  cancer  on  the  body  of 
Christ,  vitiating  and  wasting  away  the  strength  of  the 
local  spiritual  community.  The  small  church  can 
hardly  survive,  much  less  face  renewal,  without  re- 
placing denominational  barriers  with  ecumenical  de- 
signs at  the  grass-roots  level. 

Fortunately,  this  ecumenical  approach  already  is 
underway  in  many  places  where  co-operative  or 
larger  parishes  bring  together  churches  of  several  de- 
nominations. In  his  new  book  Grassroots  Ecumenicity 
(United  Church  Press,  $1.95),  Horace  S.  Sills  has 
edited  a  series  of  case  studies  of  local-church  con- 


solidations or  mergers  involving  several  denomina- 
tions. He  includes  in  it  a  "suggested  procedure  for 
uniting  of  churches."  The  book,  published  early  this 
year,  should  have  wide  reading  and  discussion. 

Another  evidence  that  renewal  needs  of  small 
churches  are  being  faced  is  the  establishment  of  the 
Ecumenical  Center  of  Renewal  and  Planning  in 
Merom,  Ind.  This  center,  sponsored  by  Methodism 
and  several  other  denominations,  carries  on  a  program 
of  research,  training,  and  planning  aimed  at  revitali- 
zation  of  town  and  country  churches. 

Ecumenical  concern  for  the  future  of  small-mem- 
bership churches  is  evident  also  in  the  National  Con- 
sultation on  the  Church  in  Community  Life,  to  be 
held  September  5-7  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  spon- 
sored by  15  denominations  and  various  ecumenical 
groups.  The  theme,  Responding  to  God  in  Unitij  and 
Community,  states  the  stance  both  of  the  church  and 
of  its  approach  to  community  life.  A  study  guide  pre- 
pared for  the  meeting,  Ecumenical  Designs:  Impera- 
tives for  Action  in  Nonmetropolitan  America,  explores 
various  designs  for  ecumenical  co-operation  in 
churches  and  for  regional  patterns  of  life  for  local 
neighborhoods  and  communities. 

For  the  Sake  of  Communities 

In  the  long  run,  small  churches  seek  renewal  not 
for  their  own  sake  but  for  the  renewal  of  community 
life.  There  have  been  vast  changes  in  small  towns 
and  open  country  areas  in  the  United  States  during 
this  century — school  consolidation,  integrated  farm- 
ing, marketing  co-operatives,  regional  groupings  of 
counties  for  various  human  services,  new  road  systems 
and  other  improvements  in  transportation  and  com- 
munications— all  these  demonstrating  the  response  of 
secular  agencies  to  the  revolution  in  agricultural  and 
small-town  life.  Yet,  much  remains  to  be  done  to  make 
"life  abundant"  in  nonmetropolitan  America.  It  is  past 
time  for  small,  struggling,  denominationally  oriented 
churches  to  cease  being  a  part  of  the  problem  and  be- 
come, instead,  important  contributors  to  a  solution. 

New  forms  of  ministry  and  renewed  understandings 
of  mission  should  be  as  available  to  the  people  of 
God  in  small  churches  as  in  large  ones.  This,  unfor- 
tunately, is  not  a  likely  outcome  unless  renewal  takes 
place  in  the  hierarchy  of  denominations  as  well. 

Are  we,  at  all  levels  of  the  church's  life,  so  blinded 
by  structural  fundamentalism  that  the  necessary 
changes  cannot  be  made?  Are  we  so  spiritually  un- 
motivated and  unrenewed  that  the  needed  steps  will 
not  be  taken?  If  the  answer  is  yes,  then  hundreds  of 
small  churches  will  die  without  hope.  But  if  it  is 
no,  there  may  be  openness  to  change  and  to  new  pat- 
terns and  possibilities. 

Christians  in  small-membership  churches  may  yet 
— through  reorganization,  consolidation,  relocation, 
and  other  new  patterns — find  the  faith,  fashion  the 
forms,  and  start  the  fire  which  will  bring  not  only 
their  own  rebirth  but  also  the  rebuilding  of  life  in 
the  secular  country.  Could  it  be  that  Methodism  and 
other  denominations,  through  this  process,  could  re- 
vive their  mission  to  rural  America?  Could  it  be  that, 
under  God,  a  little  church  shall  lead  them?  □ 
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In  Son tli  Dakota,  as  elsewhere,  only  the  well-equipped  "big  businessman"  can  afford  to  stay  in  agriculture. 

Can  Ecumenism  Turn  the  Tide? 

In  rural  South  Dakota,  75  small  churches  of  six  denominations 

are  pooling  their  resources  in  a  unified  ministry.  They  may  have  found 

one  solution  to  the  plight  of  rural  churches  fighting  for  life. 

Text  by  LEE  RANCK    /  Pictures  by  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 


A, 


.N  ABANDONED  farm  leans  against  the  horizon 
of  this  flat,  barren  land  where  leathery  old-timers 
recall  the  dust  bowl  of  the  1930s.  Half-buried  pieces 
of  a  washing  machine  and  broken  furniture  silently 
witness  to  the  changes  taking  place.  Here  in  rural 
South  Dakota,  as  in  many  parts  of  our  nation,  the 
trend  is  away  from  the  farm. 

Population  studies  give  the  statistics:  4  out  of  every 
10  people  in  South  Dakota  now  live  in  cities;  the 
ratio  of  rural  to  urban  population  has  advanced  to 
3:2,  compared  to  9:1  in  1900.  The  55,727  farms  in 
the  state  in  1959  will  have  decreased  to  32,025  by 
1980  as  more  efficient,  better-equipped  farmers  buy 
out  the  smaller  ones. 

This  shift  of  South  Dakota's  rural  people  has 
brought  immense  problems  to  local  business  and  gov- 
ernment, to  school  systems — and  to  the  church.  Con- 
gregations in  the  prairie  churches  have  shrunk  with 
the  exodus  from  the  farms.  Those  remaining  are 
usually  small,  often  top-heavy  with  older  persons  who 
reminisce  about  the  days  when  the  empty  parsonage 
next  to  the  church  was  occupied.  But  they  continue 
to  worship  regularly  in  their  small  white  churches. 
And  there  are  many  persons  still  living  in  the  villages 
and  on  the  farms  whom  the  church  must  try  to  reach. 

"The  people  who  now  are  left,  and  who  will  remain 
to  face  almost  insolvable  problems,  have  as  much 
right  to  an  effective  church  ministry  as  any  other 
people.  They  ought  not  to  be  penalized  because  they 
happen  to  live  where  they  do,"  declares  a  pastor  of 
five  rural  South  Dakota  churches.  Then  he  elaborates 

Abandoned  farmsteads  dot  the  countryside  around 
Aberdeen.   Too  often,  the  remaining  families  have  been 
neglected  by  churches  short  on  cash  and  ministers. 
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on  the  many  problems  which  such  churches  face. 

"What  do  you  do,"  he  asks,  "in  a  church  where 
there  are  steadily  fewer  people,  when  it  is  often  the 
best  leaders  and  educators,  the  young  adults,  the 
young  couples,  who  leave?" 

No  one  has  come  up  with  easy  answers  to  that  ques- 
tion. A  variety  of  attempts  at  answers  have  appeared 
in  the  form  of  co-operative  parishes,  yoked  fields, 
and  larger  parishes — mainly  separate  attempts  by  in- 
dividual denominations.  But  such  programs  are  not 
always  welcomed.  One  Presbyterian  minister,  for  ex- 
ample, insists  they  are  nothing  more  than  "unholy 
alliances  that  we  have  used  as  gimmicks  to  try  to 
maintain  the  life  of  the  church." 

"Leadership  of  our  denomination,"  he  charges,  "has 
been  content  with  maintaining  a  holding  action  for 
the  past  quarter  century  in  the  rural  areas  because 
they  haven't  been  able  to  see  any  alternative  to  a 
dying  church.  And  sometimes  the  rural  people  them- 
selves see  no  alternative." 

In  1961,  one  of  those  "unholy  alliances"  was  set 
up  by  two  Presbyterian  ministers  in  the  northeastern 
corner  of  South  Dakota.  Called  the  Aberdeen  Co- 
operative Parish,  it  included  Presbyterian  churches  in 
Aberdeen  and  the  small  surrounding  communities  of 
Langford,  Pierpont,  Mina,  Mansfield,  and  Wetonka. 
The  founders  were  Dr.  Keith  H.  Orr  and  the  Rev. 
Robert  A.  Coles.  Dr.  Orr  came  from  Southern  Cali- 
fornia to  the  Dakotas  in  1947  to  serve  as  an  educa- 
tional counselor  for  the  United  Presbyterian  Church's 
synods  of  North  and  South  Dakota.  Soon  he  had 
assumed  the  moderatorship  of  six  pastorless  rural 
churches.  Mr.  Coles  came  from  Pennsylvania  to  direct 
the  co-operative  parish. 

This  type  of  ministry  was  not  the  answer,  though 
it  brought  a  city  church  and  its  nearby  rural  neigh- 
bors into  an  awareness  that  they  needed  each  other. 
"This  co-operative  parish  was  Presbyterian;  we  had 
no  conversation  with  any  other  denomination,"  Dr. 
Orr  recalls.  "I  felt  that  if  we  did  not  get  on  the 
ball  in  these  rural  areas,  we  would  not  even  have  a 
Protestant  witness,  let  alone  a  Presbyterian  witness." 

The  Presbyterians'  effort,  however,  was  a  start.  Out 
of  Mr.  Coles'  experiences  and  frustrations  came  a 
"dream  paper"  which  was  sent  to  leaders  of  various 
denominations  in  the  area.  It  has  led  to  formation 
of  just  such  a  "Protestant  witness" — the  Aberdeen 
Area  Ministry.  Many  of  those  involved  hopefully 
see  it  as  the  most  creative  attempt  thus  far  to  meet 
the  church's  challenge  in  the  changing  rural  scene. 

The  ministry  is  a  voluntary  association  of  six  de- 
nominations— American  Lutheran  Church,  Evangelical 
United  Brethren,  Lutheran  Church  in  America,  Metho- 
dist, United  Church  of  Christ,  and  United  Presby- 
terian. A  few  Episcopal,  Baptist,  and  Disciples  of 
Christ  churches  in  the  area  also  are  involved. 

Begun  in  April,  1966,  the  Aberdeen  Area  Ministry 
encompasses    a    seven-county    area,    80    miles    from 
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Methodists  and  Presbyterians  (above)  worship 
at  Langford  Presbyterian  Church.  "Denominatiorudism 
has  to  be  laid  on  the  line,"  the  Methodist  pastor 
says.  Dale  Engclhart  (below,  with  his  wife,  Sharon) 
farms  2,600  acres  near  Barnard  but  he  still  finds 
that  "it's  a  struggle  even  to  make  ends  meet." 
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Methodist  James  W.  Patten,  director  of  the 
Aberdeen  Area  Ministry,  is  optimistic:  "We  need 
to  bury  the  image  once  and  for  all  tlwt  nothing 
significant  can  happen  in  a  rural  area." 


Christian-education  director  Dr.  Keith  H.  On 
(above)  leads  a  church-school  teacher-training  session. 
Gunnar  Wikstrom  (below),  United  Church  of  Christ 
minister,  preaches  to  pastorless  congregations,  but 
teams  they  need  more  than  a  Sunday  preacher. 


north  to  south  and  more  than  90  miles  east  and  west. 

About  88,000  people  live  here,  nearly  27  percent 
of  them  in  the  city  of  Aberdeen  itself.  The  others  are 
scattered  throughout  the  open  country  and  in  declin- 
ing hamlets  and  towns  of  these  northern  counties.  In- 
comes, though  low  by  national  standards  (some  close 
to  the  poverty  level  as  defined  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment), do  not  reflect  actual  living  standards. 

According  to  the  Rev.  James  W.  Patten,  director  of 
Aberdeen  Area  Ministry,  97  percent  of  the  area's  peo- 
ple claim  the  Christian  faith;  55  percent  of  these  are 
church  members,  but  only  about  20  percent  of  those 
claimed  by  the  church  are  actually  committed  Chris- 
tians. The  ministry  itself  involves  about  75  churches, 
50  ministers,  and  about  17,000  lay  members. 

A  pilot  project  rather  than  a  highly  structured  or- 
ganization with  a  well-defined  program,  the  ministry 
quickly  launched  a  research  project  to  find  out  exactly 
what  is  happening  to  the  population,  the  towns,  vil- 
lages, schools,  and  churches  in  this  area.  Designed 
and  conducted  by  the  department  of  rural  sociology 
of  South  Dakota  State  University,  the  research  also 
will  attempt  to  isolate  people's  attitudes  and  hopes. 

"We  felt  that  this  research  should  give  the  total  com- 
munity picture,  not  just  data  on  church  members, 
since  all  the  other  factors  affect  what  happens  to  the 
churches,  too,"  says  Dr.  Robert  Dimit,  a  sociology 
professor  working  on  the  program.  "We're  getting 
traveling  patterns,  shopping  patterns,  where  families 
go  for  school,  recreation,  entertainment,  where  they 
get  their  legal  and  medical  services. 

"One  pastor  of  a  rural  church  noted  that  some 
parishioners  were  coming  to  Aberdeen  after  church  to 
eat,"  Dr.  Dimit  continues.  "He  wondered  why  they 
couldn't  come  earlier  and  worship  there.  This  research 
will  help  us  get  at  people's  attitudes  about  combining 
small  churches." 

Dr.  Dimit  says  the  research  will  help  to  guide  the 
strategy  developed  by  the  Area  Ministry  in  approach- 
ing individual  situations.  "If  one  group  is  strong  for 
maintaining  the  church  and  not  willing  to  attempt 
anything  else,"  he  notes,  "this  will  suggest  one  way 
for  the  ministry  to  go.  However,  if  the  people  are 
willing  to  try  a  central  church,  we  can  take  a  different 
tack.  A  lot  of  people  are  catching  the  vision  of  the 
church  not  limited  to  a  single  denomination,  but  rather 
serving  the  needs  of  its  area." 

Current  program  director  of  the  ministry,  James  W. 
Patten,  is  a  Methodist  pastor  who  previously  served  a 
co-operative-type  parish  in  south-central  South  Da- 
kota. Director  Patten  envisions  the  Aberdeen  Area 
Ministry  as  moving  toward  a  structure  in  which  a  cen- 
tral church — possibly  one  in  each  county  or  a  grouping 
of  school  districts — serves  other  churches  in  its  area. 
But  he  frequently  uses  the  phrase  "riding  loose  in  the 
saddle"  to  describe  the  program's  present  necessary 
flexibility. 

To  supplement  the  limited  finances  available  for 
the  Aberdeen  Area  Ministry,  Mr.  Patten  also  serves 
United  Church  of  Christ  churches  in  Columbia  and 
Barnard  (to  which  he  was  called  in  proper  congrega- 
tional fashion),  and  they  contribute  $5,000  annually 
to  the  ministry.  Additional  finances  have  come  from: 
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other  area  churches,  $1,000;  National  Missions  Board 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  $2,000;  United 
Church  of  Christ,  $2,400;  Methodist  Board  of  Missions 
National  Division,  $4,000;  Methodist  South  Dakota 
Conference,  $1,500;  Evangelical  United  Brethren  dis- 
trict, $200;  Lutheran  Church  in  America,  $100;  Amer- 
ican Lutheran  Church,  $1,000. 

Paradoxically,  the  denominational  money  supports 
a  ministry  that  moves  beyond  denominationalism. 
Bobert  Coles  wrote  in  his  influential  "dream  paper": 
"Denominationalism  is  a  luxury  that  this  dream  cannot 
afford." 

The  ministry's  planning  committee  chairman,  Meth- 
odist minister  Charles  Finney,  agrees  that  denomina- 
tionalism has  to  be  laid  on  the  line:  "We  have  to  be 
ready  and  willing  as  pastors  and  laymen  to  commit 
ourselves  to  something  not  totally  what  we've  known." 

Ministers  co-operating  in  the  interfaith  venture  are 
optimistic  about  their  work,  yet  realistically  aware  of 
its  inherent  problems. 

"For  a  number  of  years  our  churches  have  been 
parasites  in  their  communities,"  one  pastor  declares. 
"While  these  towns  are  suffering  economically,  these 
churches  just  want  to  maintain  their  identity.  I  think 
people  resent  this  and  want  to  do  something  about  it." 

The  Bev.  Kayton  Palmer  of  Aberdeen  Presbyterian 
Church  suggests  that  city  churches  have  a  responsi- 
bility for  providing  financial  and  educational  leader- 
ship to  outlying  churches.  Laymen  from  city  churches 
are  being  encouraged  to  help. 

The  Bev.  Gunnar  Wikstrom,  a  United  Church  of 
Christ  clergyman  who  teaches  political  science  at 
Northern  State  College  in  Aberdeen,  has  driven  all 
over  the  area,  helping  to  provide  Sunday  pastoral 
leadership  to  churches  without  a  minister.  Aberdeen 
Area  Ministry  serves  12  churches  of  various  denomina- 
tions in  this  manner,  and  the  number  probably  will 
increase.  Mr.  Wikstrom  has  received  many  expressions 
of  appreciation  for  his  work,  but  warns  that  his  interim 
ministry  is  another  "holding  action." 

"Sometimes,"  he  says,  "the  congregations  involved 
are  grasping  hold  of  this  as  a  necessary  way  of  main- 
taining their  church,  an  end  rather  than  a  means  of 
service  until  churches  in  a  geographical  area  can 
come  together.  These  people  have  needs  which  won't 
be  met  simply  by  filling  their  pulpits  on  Sunday  morn- 
ings. There's  a  whole  area  of  leadership  development 
with  which  the  Aberdeen  ministry  must  concern  itself." 

Carl  D.  Case,  who  is  program  co-ordinator  of  the 
Dakotas  Area  of  The  Methodist  Church,  also  has 
preached  in  a  number  of  the  pastorless  churches.  "My 
personal  impression  of  the  small  rural  church  has 
changed  considerably  since  I  have  been  involved,"  he 
says.  "I  once  thought  that  these  churches  were  small, 
struggling,  and  too  stubborn  to  give  up  and  close 
down — too  proud  of  their  ancestors  and  that  cemetery 
behind  the  church.  As  a  result,  I  had  the  general 
impression  that  they  were  not  ministering  to  them- 
selves and  the  people  around  them.  Now  I  realize 
this  is  an  overgeneralization.  Each  church  has  a  differ- 
ent personality,  and  some,  given  proper  leadership, 
ought  to  continue  to  exist.  This  is  not  to  say  that  some 
ought  not  to  co-operate  or  unite  with  others." 


"How  can  you  argue  with  the  feeling  that  ties  a 

person  to  one  church  because  great-grandfather  built  it?" 

asks  research  sociologist  Dr.  Robert  Dimit. 

All  churches  participating  in  the  Aberdeen  Area 
Ministry  are  responsible  to  denominational  structures 
— presbyteries,  synods,  conferences.  Perhaps  this  is 
part  of  the  genius  of  the  program.  But  ministry  leaders 
agree  that  it  is  yet  to  be  proved  whether  or  not  de- 
nominations are  willing  to  let  go  some  of  their  preroga- 
tives so  the  church  can  really  minister  to  this  changing 
area. 

"Any  answers  to  the  rural  ministry  in  this  day  and 
age  must  come  across  denominational  lines,"  says 
Director  Patten.  "Also,  we  need  to  bury  the  image 
once  and  for  all  that  nothing  of  significance  can  hap- 
pen in  a  rural  area.  Don't  underrate  the  rural  people. 
Many  creative  activities  can  still  take  place  out  here. 
I  believe  there's  a  great  deal  of  life  and  vitality  left." 

A  visit  to  even  a  few  churches  in  the  Aberdeen  area 
shows  some  of  the  "life  and  vitality"  about  which  the 
ministry's  director  speaks.  It  also  reveals  the  myriad 
of  problems  facing  the  people,  their  communities,  and 
the  church  there. 

In  the  town  of  Cresbard  (population  about  230), 
Mr.  Patten  schedules  a  meeting  to  discuss  the  minis- 
try's relationship  to  Cresbard  Methodist  Church, 
which  has  been  served  by  the  ministry's  system  of 
supply  pastors  since  the  Methodist  conference  as- 
signed no  minister  to  the  church.  The  empty  parson- 
age next  to  the  church  accentuates  the  situation. 

"Aren't  our  young  people  suffering  from  this  kind 
of  deal?"  a  middle-aged  farmer  asks  after  the  pre- 
sentation by  Mr.  Patten.  Though  pleased  with  the  cali- 
ber of  the  supply  pastors,  the  man  expresses  a  concern 
about  leadership  for  the  church's  Sunday  school  and 
Youth  Fellowship  program.  "We  have  no  leadership 
except  on  Sunday.  Couldn't  one  of  the  ministers  visit 
once  a  month  to  work  with  our  youths?" 

"Here's  a  real  challenge  for  you  lay  people  to  as- 
sume responsibility,"  Mr.  Patten  replies.  "Obviously 
your  church  can't  hire  an  educational  director.  But  if 
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"Methopaterians"  is  what  young  people  have  dubbed  the  Methodists  and  Presbyterians  involved 

in  a  combined  ministry  at  Langford.  Says  Pastor  Charles  Finney:  "What  we  are  doing  experimentally  may  hold 

the  secret  of  ivhat  has  to  happen  in  all  the  denominations  of  the  Consultation  on  Church  Union." 


all  the  churches  could  have  a  person  available  on  a 
rotation  basis  to  help  develop  and  train  your  own 
local  leadership,  we  might  get  at  this  problem.  We 
could  use  resource  persons  from  the  State  Council  of 
Churches,  from  national  offices  of  our  denominations, 
or  from  Northern  State  College  in  Aberdeen." 

In  slightly  larger  Langford  ( population  about  400 ) , 
Presbyterians  and  Methodists  worship  together,  using 
the  facilities  of  both  churches.  Pastor  Charles  Finney, 
who  also  serves  the  Methodist  church  in  Britton,  pro- 
vides pastoral  leadership  for  this  congregation. 

"It's  got  to  come,"  a  Langford  fanner  says  about 
unification  of  rural  churches.  "The  farms  are  getting 
bigger;  people  are  moving  out.  These  churches  are 
going  to  go  out  of  existence  unless  something  is  done." 

"Why  is  it  that  interdenominational  eo-operations 
seem  to  come  only  where  congregations  are  near 
death?"  Pastor  Finney  asks.  "Here  in  Langford  where 
both  Methodists  and  Presbyterians  are  struggling,  we 
can  come  together.  But  in  communities  where  churches 
of  different  denominations  are  going  well,  they  aren't 
about  to  get  together." 

A  few  miles  south  of  Langford  is  the  250-member 
community  of  Pierpont.  There  the  Aberdeen  Area 
Ministry  supplies  pastors  for  the  federated  church 
of  35  active  Presbyterians  and  13  Baptists.  They  have 
worshiped  together  for  years,  though  still  maintain- 
ing relationships  with  both  denominations. 

In  Pierpont,  the  rural  problems  come  to  sharp 
focus:  most  of  the  residents  are  older  fanners;  the 
youths  have  moved  out  to  find  better  work.  The  school 
system  is  experiencing  problems  as  enrollment  de- 
clines and  the  tax  base  decreases.  The  community  has 


no  physician.  Most  of  the  people  regularly  drive  the 
35  miles  into  Aberdeen  to  shop,  but  they  resist  travel- 
ing any  similar  distance  to  go  to  church.  The  church 
has  almost  no  youths  and  no  adult  Sunday-school 
class.  "This  is  the  only  baby  in  town,"  a  woman  says, 
pointing  to  a  little  girl.  At  present  an  American  Lu- 
theran pastor  in  the  community  makes  sick  calls  on 
members  of  the  federated  congregation  and  works  to 
enlarge  co-operation  between  church  and  community. 

In  spite  of  these  problems,  members  of  the  Pierpont 
church  dream  of  getting  another  full-time  minister, 
one  who  would  serve  a  multiple-church  rural  charge, 
including  their  own.  Though  the  congregation  speaks 
highly  of  the  ministers  which  Aberdeen  Area  Ministry 
has  sent  to  them,  most  members  see  this  as  a  tempo- 
ral) measure  (which  it  is)  until  they  can  become  part 
of  a  charge  served  by  a  full-time  pastor  (which  prob- 
ably is  not  the  realistic  answer). 

In  the  church  narthex,  a  member  points  to  the 
empty  bookshelves  in  a  small  office  which  symbolizes 
the  missing  pastor.  "I  can't  feel  that  it's  going  to  build 
a  church,"  a  woman  says  of  the  Aberdeen  Area  Min- 
istry's pastoral  supply.  "It  may  keep  us  existing,  but 
if  there  isn't  a  man  responsible  for  us,  I  don't  feel 
we're  going  to  continue."  Then  she  added,  "Of  course, 
we  don't  have  much  chance  for  growing." 

Not  having  much  chance  for  growing  is  a  truism 
these  rural  churches  must  face  with  their  aging  con- 
gregations heavy  with  members  in  the  55-65  age 
group.  Soon  some  of  them  simply  won't  have  enough 
members  to  continue  a  ministry  in  their  buildings. 

At  present,  Aberdeen  Area  Ministry  is  working  hard 
just  to  keep  church  doors  open.  But  its  leaders  are 
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In  Cresbard  Methodist  Church,  Mr.  Patten  hears 

a  question  about  the  program:  "Couldn't  one  minister 

visit  once  a  month  to  work  with  our  youths?" 

planning  and  dreaming  and  completing  the  research 
with  which  to  back  up  future  strategy.  As  they  "ride 
loose  in  the  saddle,"  leaders  of  the  ministry  see  a  num- 
ber of  possibilities  for  the  future.  These  include: 

•  A  larger-parish  arrangement  with  a  central  church 
relating  to  outlying  churches  and  a  staff  of  ministers — 
each  with  a  specialty  such  as  marriage  counseling, 
music,  Christian  education,  worship,  youth  work — 
serving  all  the  churches. 

•  Extensive  leadership  training  so  that  laymen  can 
carry  out  many  of  the  functions  formerly  left  to  clergy- 
men. This  would  include  training  for  lay  preachers. 

•  A  close  relationship  with  United  Campus  Minis- 
try on  Northern  State  College's  campus  to  help  relate 
the  college  ministry  to  the  outlying  areas,  which  sup- 
ply many  of  the  school's  students. 

•  Closer  co-operation  with  agencies  such  as  4-H 
Clubs  and  with  South  Dakota  State  University  "to 
help  people  do  a  more  effective  job  of  handling  their 
lives."  Using  the  resources  of  the  whole  area,  including 
those  of  the  church,  to  develop  "a  richness  of  life"  for 
the  people  living  there. 

Those  who  began  this  work  admit  that  Aberdeen 
Area  Ministry  is  still  pretty  much  in  the  dream  stage. 
Robert  Coles,  now  chaplain  at  North  Dakota  Univer- 
sity, is  confident  that  the  dream  can  come  true:  "A 
score  of  weak,  independent,  struggling  prairie 
churches  can  have  an  effective  church  ministry  with 
strong  leadership  if  and  when  they  are  willing  to 
combine  their  strength  to  overcome  their  weakness." 

"There  is  an  amazing  vitality  in  these  rural 
churches,"  Director  Patten  insists.  "Renewal  is  coming 
late  in  these  rural  settings,  but  it  is  coming!"  D 


At  a  United  Church  of  Christ  conference,  the 
Rev.  Louis  Warge  talks  ivith  James  Patten  about 
the  Aberdeen  program.  Churchmen  must  both  accept 
change  and  be  willing  to  change,  Mr.  Patten  warns. 
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Like  Toys 


By    R.    RALPH    NICHOLS,   Pastor 
First  Congregational  Church 
Montevideo,  Minnesota 


I 


F  YOUR  house  is  like  many,  there  probably  are  toys 
in  your  attic.  Susan's  tricycle,  John's  water  pistol, 
Mark's  football,  Mary's  once-favorite  doll.  The  chil- 
dren have  grown  up  and  are  in  college,  or  have  mar- 
ried and  started  families  of  their  own.  So  the  tricycles 
and  footballs  are  put  away  in  the  attic. 

Our  ideas  about  God  are  sometimes  like  toys  in  the 
attic.  Among  the  childish  things  we  must  put  away 
are  those  too-small  ideas  about  God.  I  recently  read 
in  a  book  the  statement,  "It  is  necessary  to  kill  God!  .  . 
Today  the  God  learned  in  my  childhood  no  longer 
has  any  meaning.  I  am  no  longer  young,  and  I  need 
another  God,  the  true  God!  Thus  I  must  kill  the  God 
I  learned." 

We  see  this  process  in  the  Old  Testament  story  of 
Elijah.  His  old  ideas  were  no  longer  valid.  The  pagan 
concepts  of  his  nature  did  not  hold  true.  God  was  not 
in  the  earthquake,  not  in  the  fire,  not  in  the  wind. 
But  God  was  a  still,  small  voice.  What  a  revelation! 
This  was  a  turning  point  in  Elijah's  life  and  a  turning 
point  in  the  Old  Testament. 

The  God  of  Childhood 

My  experience  of  God  began  as  a  child.  I  can  re- 
member playing  in  the  yard  when  I  was  about  nine 
years  old.  I  hit  my  finger  with  a  hammer  and  uttered 
a  curse.  Immediately  I  was  guilt-stricken,  for  I  felt 
that  God  was  watching  me  from  his  throne  in  heaven 
and  that  he  would  punish  me  for  my  sins. 

Most  childhood  notions  of  God  begin  there,  with 
a  fear  of  One  who  punishes.  Modern  psychology  says 
this  is  because  as  children  we  expect  God  to  act  like 
our  parents.  Our  parents  punish  us  when  we  do  wrong, 
so  God  must  be  the  divine  arbiter  of  right  and  wrong. 

Scripture  bears  evidence  of  this  immature  idea  of 
God.  The  people  asked  Jesus  about  a  sick  man:  "Who 
sinned,  this  man  or  his  parents  .  .  .  ?  They  believed 


God  punishes  a  sinner  by  sending  sickness  upon  him. 
This  notion  of  God  is  like  toys  in  the  attic.  It  is  no 
longer  valid,  but  I  find  persons  who  still  cling  to  it. 

A  woman  goes  to  the  hospital.  She  does  not  know 
what  is  wrong,  but  she  fears  she  has  a  deadly  disease. 
When  her  pastor  calls  on  her,  she  says,  "I  have  tried 
to  be  a  Christian.  I  have  been  good  to  my  neighbors. 
I  have  worked  at  church  bazaars.  I  don't  have  any- 
thing to  worry  about.  God  will  reward  me  .  .  ." 

A  man  lives  the  best  kind  of  life.  He  is  honest  in 
business.  He  is  an  ideal  father  to  his  children.  He 
works  hard  and  waits  for  his  reward  in  success.  But 
instead  he  has  a  heart  attack  at  a  young  age.  Like  the  * 
psalmist,  he  cries  out,  "All  in  vain  have  I  kept  my  heart 
clean  and  washed  my  hands  in  innocence.  For  all  the 
day  long  I  have  been  stricken  and  chastened  every 
morning." 

Without  realizing  it,  many  people  carry  childhood 
notions  of  God  with  them.  But  when  bad  days  come, 
they  discover  that  the  God  of  childhood  is  no  god  at 
all.  If  we  have  not  killed  him,  we  find  that  he  is  dead 
to  us. 

God  of  the  Poets 

In  time  the  boy  becomes  a  man.  Who  is  to  say 
when  this  happens?  Someone  has  suggested  that  it  is 
the  first  time  he  decides  to  walk  around  a  mud  puddle 
instead  of  through  it.  With  entrance  into  adulthood,  a 
person's  ideas  of  God  change.  God  reveals  himself  in 
new  and  richer  experiences.  Hopefully,  we  discover, 
as  J.  B.  Phillips,  the  New  Testament  translator,  said, 
"Our  God  is  too  small." 

I  can  remember  taking  walks  in  the  evening,  when 
I  was  in  high  school.  My  family  had  moved  to  Hawaii. 
We  lived  on  the  side  of  a  mountain  that  overlooked 
the  city  of  Honolulu  and  Pearl  Harbor,  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  On  these  walks  I  saw  glorious  sunsets.  I  often 
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sat  watching  the  ocean  with  a  fascination  that  men 
have  known  from  the  beginning  of  time.  These  were 
moments  of  encounter  with  God,  times  when  I  was 
bathed  in  his  presence. 

Then  I  thought  of  God  as  a  God  of  nature.  He  was 
the  force  that  affected  the  tides.  He  was  the  power 
that  burst  open  the  hibiscus  flower  and  the  night- 
blooming  cereus.  God  was  order  and  design. 

There  was  nothing  new  in  these  thoughts.  Poets 
have  often  conceived  of  God  in  this  way.  Elizabeth 
Barrett  Browning  wrote: 

Earth's  crammed  with  heaven,  /  And  every  common 
bush  afire  with  God. 

A  God  of  nature  inspired  Alfred  Tennyson  to  say: 

The  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  the  seas,  the  hills  and 
the  plains —  /  Are  not  these,  O  Soul,  the  Vision  of  Him, 
who  reigns? 

Or  listen  to  William  Blake:  To  see  a  world  in  a 
grain  of  sand,  /  And  a  heaven  in  a  wild  flower;  Hold 
infinity  in  the  palm  of  your  hand,  /  And  eternity  in  an 
hour. 

There  still  is  truth  in  this  view.  But  it  is  far  from  the 
whole  truth.  My  generation  has  looked  out  on  a  world 
that  is  different  from  the  world  of  the  romantic  poets. 

I  have  seen  the  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God, 
but  I  have  also  seen  a  mushroom  cloud  on  the  horizon. 
I  see  order,  but  I  also  see  the  chaos  of  revolutions, 
riots,  wars,  and  men  shot  down  on  highways  by  segre- 
gationists. 

They  say  God  is  dead.  The  God  of  nature  is  dead! 
I  can  no  longer  believe  that  the  God  who  revealed 
himself  to  the  Romantic  poets  makes  himself  known 
today  in  the  same  fashion.  Because  of  the  times  in 
which  I  live,  I  cannot  so  readily  find  God  in  sunsets 
and  streams! 

If  you  do  not  experience  God  as  a  living  reality, 
then  you,  too,  must  look  beyond  nature.  For  the  true 
God  has  revealed  himself  in  the  Scriptures  as  another 
kind  of  reality. 

God  in  the  World 

A  study  of  Scripture  and  an  awareness  of  today's 
world  has  led  me  not  to  look  for  God  in  fire  or  in 
earthquake  or  in  the  wind.  As  I  listen  to  that  still, 
small  voice,  God  seems  to  be  saying  something  else. 

I  now  meet  God  in  the  midst  of  chaos.  In  Genesis, 
we  read  that  the  Spirit  of  God  brooded  over  the  face 
of  the  primordial  waters.  The  Hebrew,  which  is  trans- 
lated, "The  earth  was  without  form  and  void,"  literally 
means  "the  earth  was  chaos."  In  the  beginning — today 
— God  is  present  in  the  chaos. 

People  do  not  seem  to  understand  what  is  happen- 
ing. Like  Gabriel  said,  in  the  play  Green  Pastures, 
"Ever'-thing  nailed  down  is  comin'  loose."  We  don't 
have  the  capacity  to  make  sense  out  of  the  chaotic 
changes  taking  place.  Christians,  accustomed  to 
thinking  of  a  placid  God,  are  least  equipped  to  en- 
counter today's  world. 

But  God  has  to  be  known  in  the  midst  of  these 
chaotic  times.  The  revolution  in  South  America,  the 
mob  in  Djakarta,  the  march  in  Alabama.  God  cannot 
be  known  apart  from  these  events.  One  New  Testa- 
ment theologian  has   said,   "We  assume  too   readily 


that  God  is  in  the  rocks  but  not  in  the  rapids.  We 
identify  him  instinctively  with  what  is  permanent 
and  see  ourselves  commissioned  to  stand  for  the 
changeless  in  a  welter  of  chaos  not  of  his  making." 

But  if  I  meet  God  in  the  midst  of  a  chaotic  world, 
I  sometimes  know  him  by  his  absence.  There  is  no 
shortage  of  illustrations  of  Karl  Jaspers'  statement, 
"The  modern  mind  has  become  aware  of  the  loss  of 
the  sense  of  a  divine  presence  in  the  world."  The 
death-of-God  movement  in  this  country  is  a  towering 
testimony  to  the  absence  of  God. 

Finding  an  Absent  God 

How  can  a  Christian  keep  faith  in  a  time  when  God 
is  absent?  First,  Scripture  is  full  of  instances  where 
God  is  absent.  Says  Isaiah,  "I  will  wait  for  the  Lord, 
who  is  hiding  his  face  from  the  house  of  Jacob."  A 
recurring  plea  is  heard  throughout  the  Psalms:  "How 
long  wilt  thou  hide  thy  face  from  me?" 

Job,  in  the  midst  of  his  plight,  cries  out  because  he 
cannot  find  God:  "Behold,  I  go  forward,  but  he  is 
not  there;  and  backward,  but  I  cannot  perceive  him; 
on  the  left  hand  I  seek  him,  but  I  cannot  behold  him; 
I  turn  to  the  right  hand,  but  I  cannot  see  him."  And 
finally,  Jesus  even  knew  the  absence  of  God:  "My 
God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?" 

In  our  own  time,  Jean-Paul  Sartre,  the  philosopher- 
playwright,  gives  an  illustration  that  is  to  the  point. 
He  tells  of  going  to  a  sidewalk  cafe  to  meet  his  friend 
Pierre  by  appointment.  But  when  he  arrives,  Pierre  is 
not  to  be  found.  He  scans  all  the  tables  outside,  then 
goes  inside  to  ask  the  waiters  if  they  have  seen  Pierre. 
No  success.  Now  he  is  getting  a  bit  frantic  because 
he  made  this  engagement  with  his  friend  in  order  to 
discuss  something  important. 

Sartre  makes  a  most  intriguing  observation:  "It  is 
the  absence  of  Pierre  that  organizes  the  cafe  for  me." 
Pierre  is,  thus,  far  more  present  in  his  absence  than 
he  would  have  been  if  he  had  been  there  to  keep  the 
appointment. 

The  lives  of  most  people  today  are  marked  by  God's 
absence.  Yet,  in  his  absence,  God  is  still  present.  This 
paradox  is  the  key  to  understanding  God  amidst  to- 
day's world. 

Some  readers  of  this  magazine  have  encountered 
the  absence  of  God.  Like  Job,  you  look  for  him,  but 
do  not  find  him.  Like  the  psalmist,  you  fear  he  has 
hidden  his  face  from  you.  Like  Jesus,  you  find  that 
he  has  forsaken  you. 

But  by  his  very  absence  God  is  making  himself 
known  to  you. 

If  there  were  no  God,  then  you  would  not  feel  the 
void  left  by  his  departing.  But  because  God  is,  you 
experience  his  absence. 

From  an  immature  notion  of  a  God  of  retribution, 
to  a  rational  notion  of  God  in  nature,  I  have  finally 
moved  to  a  God  that  meets  us  in  the  chaos  of  our 
time,  and  paradoxically,  in  his  absence. 

This  is  not  the  last  word.  He  will  continue  to  make 
himself  known.  And  if  our  faith  is  vital,  we  will  con- 
tinue to  see  him  in  new  light.  Old  notions  will  again 
have  to  be  discarded.  For,  although  God  is  absolute, 
our  ideas  of  him  are  not.  □ 
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Around 
the  World 

on  a 
Song 


As  guests  in  many  nations,  the  choir- 
sought  to  promote  peace  and  understanding 
through  the  universal  language  of  song 
— while  meeting  others  face-to-face. 


.OUNT  UNION  College  is  listed  as  "a  private, 
church-related  college  located  in  a  community  of 
30,000,"  that  community  being  Alliance,  in  northeast 
Ohio.  The  school's  enrollment,  about  1,200,  is  equally 
divided  between  men  and  women  students. 

But  though  it  is  relatively  small  as  U.S.  colleges  go, 
Mount  Union  is  better  known  in  some  world  capitals 
than  many  institutions  10  times  its  size.  The  reason: 
a  talented,  hardworking  group  of  young  people  who 
excel  in  song. 

In  churches,  concert  halls,  theaters,  and  public 
auditoriums  from  Bangkok  to  Athens,  from  Singapore 
to  Paris,  the  Mount  Union  College  Choir  was  hailed 
last  year  for  such  attributes  as  "purity  of  tone  .  .  . 
fantastic  control  .  .  .  dedication  and  awareness  that 
music,  to  be  projected  successfully,  can  only  come 
from  deep  conviction  and  unquestioning  faith." 

When  the  52-voice  choir  jetted  out  of  Cleveland 
last  summer,  they  were  flying  on  more  than  the  wings 
of  song.  It  took  $70,000  to  finance  their  global  tour, 
and  the  money  did  not  come  to  them  on  a  silver 
platter.  Each  member  paid  part  of  the  cost,  and  the 
choir  worked  to  raise  the  remainder. 

A  liberal  arts  institution  affiliated  with  The  Meth- 
odist Church,  Mount  Union  grants  the  majority  of  its 
degrees  in  education,  English,  business,  sciences, 
and  social  studies.  It  has  an  accredited  professional 


On  hand  for  the  takeoff  was  the  college  president,  Carl  C.  Bracy,  who  greeted  the  students  again,  weeks  later,  in  London. 


program  in  music,  however,  and  a  tradition  of  choir 
excellence  that  preceded  the  students  as  they  boarded 
their  plane  at  Cleveland  a  year  ago. 

Touching  down  at  Anchorage  on  the  first  leg  of  the 
tour,  the  choir  gave  a  concert  at  Alaska  Methodist 
University,  then  flew  on  to  Tokyo  where  the  members 
visited  a  cosmetic  factory,  rode  the  world's  fastest 
train,  saw  Japanese  shrines,  and  gave  a  number  of  con- 
certs in  colleges  and  churches.  The  choir  presented 
three  selections  over  a  Japanese  television  network 
and,  at  that  time,  announced  a  scholarship  in  memory 
of  a  Japanese  woman  who  had  been  a  member  of  the 
choir. 

After  Taiwan,  two  concerts  in  the  Victoria  Theatre, 
Singapore;  on  to  India  for  appearances  in  churches  and 
a  visit  to  the  Taj  Mahal;  in  Egypt,  boating  on  the  Nile, 
and  sight-seeing  among  such  ancient  wonders  as  the 
pyramids,  the  Great  Sphinx,  and  a  6,000-year-old  tomb. 
Later,  in  the  Holy  Land,  they  saw  the  River  Jordan 
and  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane.  After  visiting  Turkey, 
they  flew  to  Athens,  that  part  of  the  tour  under  spon- 
sorship of  the  U.S.  Information  Service. 

All  along  the  way,  they  sang— much  of  the  time  just 
for  the  fun  of  it— in  boats,  aboard  planes  and  buses. 
Reviewing  their  concerts,  foreign  critics  were  more 
than  kind— they  were  impressed,  not  only  by  the  me- 
lodius  rendition  of  typical  American  songs  but  by  a 


Japan:  Two  of  the  choir's  most  moving 
performances  were  here.  In  Tokyo,  the  students 
dedicated  a  television  appearance  to 
Yoshino  Murikami  Nichols,  a  former  choir  member 
and  graduate  (1956),  who  had  died  recently. 
The  other  was  in  Osaka  where  Yoshino's  parents 
were  guests  on  the  program  during  which  a 
scholarship  in  her  memory  was  revealed. 


Thailand:  The  painstaking  and  intricate  designs  at  the  Temple  of  Dawn  attract  sight-seeing  students  near 
Bangkok.  In  Thailand,  the  choir  sang  the  national  anthem  in  the  native  tongue— after  only  one  rehearsal! 
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Bangkok:  "Dwellings  and  small  shops  were  elevated  on  piers  above  the  water.  There  were  boats  everywhere, 
piled  with  all  sorts  of  goods.  Their  rustic  existence  contrasts  with  our  frantic  pace  in  a  push-button  age." 
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repertoire  of  70  songs,  some  in  Greek,  German,  Rus- 
sian, Japanese,  Chinese,  and  Hindustani. 

"This  choir,"  said  the  Hongkong  Standard,  "gave  a 
concert  exceptional  for  its  entertainment  value ....  their 
performance  was  completely  disciplined  and  dedicated. 
It  was  their  own  enjoyment  of  the  singing  which  made 
the  concert  so  enjoyable . . . 

"The  Japanese  cherry-blossom  song  was  sung  with 
great  feeling  and  sensitivity.  If  one  had  to  single  out 
any  number  from  last  night's  concert,  perhaps  this  is 
the  No.  1  choice." 

A  dispatch  from  Singapore  praised  "the  versatility 
of  the  choir"  as  reflected  in  its  program  of  "hymns,  folk 
songs  in  six  different  languages,  chamber  items,  spir- 
ituals, and  Broadway  hits." 

The  Indian  Express,  Delhi,  called  the  concert  "a  re- 
warding experience  which  Delhi  will  long  remember." 


Bangkok:  A  friendly  gibbon  visits  Hubert  Hothem 
of  Wooster,  Ohio,  while  he  and  Stanley  Stewart,  son  of  the 
choir  director,  shop  in  a  bazaar.  Travel  is  nothing  new 
to  young  Stewart,  who  was  abroad  on  a  1961  tour. 
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Jerusalem:  From  the  Mount  of  Olives,  choir  members  have  an  impressive  view  of  the  ancient  city, 
including  the  site  of  Solomons  Temple,  now  occupied  by  the  great  Dome  of  the  Rock  mosque  (right  center). 


A  number  of  critics  praised  the  conductor,  Cecil  T. 
Stewart,  "head  of  a  gifted  family,  who  with  his  elo- 
quent and  evocative  hands  could  summon  up  the  spirit 
and  mood  of  each  song  from  the  serried  ranks  of 
singers."  (Mrs.  Stewart  and  their  son  Stanley  were 
members  of  the  group.) 

This  was  the  second  Mount  Union  Choir  tour  abroad 
for  Mr.  Stewart,  head  of  the  college's  music  depart- 
ment since  1946.  His  was  the  only  American  choir  to 
sing  at  the  World  Methodist  Conference  in  Oslo,  in 
1961.  That  summer  it  was  featured  in  a  month-long 
tour  of  Europe.  The  1966  tour  coincided  with  the 
World  Methodist  Conference  in  London,  where  their 
host  was  Mount  Union  President  Carl  C.  Bracy,  an 
official  delegate. 

For  the  students  themselves,  the  tour  meant  more 
than  the  kind  words  of  the  critics  and  the  applause  that 


Egypt:  In  the  land  of  pyramids  and  Sphinx, 

the  young  Americans  forego  camels  in  100-degree  heat 

to  see  the  wonders  of  Sakkara.  Later,  they  found 

70-degree  relief  exploring  underground  tombs. 
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Greece  :  The  classic,  timeless  perfection  of  the 
Parthenon  backgrounds  the  choir  briefly  as  it  hurries 
on  to  a  concert  in  Tripolis  and  later  a  reception  in 
the  town  plaza.  Greece  proved  a  favorite  with 
Roger  Baldwin,  who  said:  "The  countryside 
was  beautiful,  similar  to  Colorado." 


France:  Edwin  Tan  and  Gara  French  view 

Paris  from  the  Eiffel  Tower  on  their  last  port  of  call 

before  returning  home.  Gara  said  she  saw  in  Paris 

some  of  the  things  she  wanted  most  to  see— but 

Edwin  recalls  that  here  "I  arrived  broke!" 
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rang  out  for  them  all  around  the  world;  it  meant  more 
than  the  opportunity  to  take  thousands  of  pictures, 
some  of  which  are  on  these  pages,  during  their  48  days 
abroad. 

For  Edwin  Tan  of  Thailand,  it  meant  a  visit  back 
home— the  first  time  he  had  seen  his  parents  since  leav- 
ing for  college  in  1963.  American  Hugh  Templeton 
also  visited  his  parents,  temporarily  living  in  Japan. 
For  others,  it  was  the  realization  of  the  choir's  aim— 
"to  promote  peace  through  understanding"  by  singing 
and  person-to-person  contacts. 

In  Tokyo,  in  Singapore,  in  many  other  cities  and 
countries,  people  opened  their  homes  to  the  young 
Americans,  treating  them  with  warm  hospitality.  Japan 
was  rated  as  a  favorite  by  students  who  lived  with 
various  families  and  were  "treated  as  guests  rather 
than  tourists." 

"Another  real  joy,"  says  Gara  French  of  Barber  ton, 
Ohio,  "was  the  companionship  of  choir  members  as 
they  got  to  know  each  other  and  developed  a  co-opera- 
tive togetherness  so  essential  to  a  tour's  success." 

When  their  jet  touched  down  at  New  York,  realities 
became  memories,  and  the  Mount  Union  songsters  had 
time  to  appraise  the  results  of  their  tour.  Had  they 
achieved  their  goal— which  was  more,  much  more,  than 
the  fun  to  be  had  in  singing  one's  way  around  the 
world? 

"Our  goal,"  Professor  Stewart  says,  "was  not  to  be 
better  than  any  similar  organization  but  to  achieve,  as 
far  as  possible,  what  we  know  to  be  the  best... to  strive 
for  as  much  beauty  in  our  music  as  possible— and  then 
some." 

From  nowhere  in  the  world  was  there  any  indication 
that  the  Mount  Union  choir  had  failed  to  do  just  what 
it  had  set  out  to  do  some  seven  weeks  and  25,000  miles 
earlier.  —Herman  B.  Teeter 


Research  scientists  are  smashing  cars — and  some  old  ideas — in  determining  how  accidents 
maim  and  kill.  They  are  changing  the  shape  of  automobile  design  and  putting  safety  in  its  place — first. 


Safer  Cars  in  1968: 
How  They  Got  That  Way 


i\n 


ATTRACTIVE  19-year-old 
girl,  nearing  the  end  of  summer 
vacation  after  her  first  year  in  col- 
lege, was  returning  from  a  drive-in 
movie  with  a  young  man  who  was 
understandably  proud  of  his  first 
car.  The  glistening  four-year-old 
hardtop  was  an  eight-cylinder  mon- 
ument to  his  summer's  labor  at  the 
steel  plant. 

The  evening  seemed  so  perfect. 
The  quietly  content  couple  was 
sharing  a  submarine  sandwich  as 
they  drove  homeward  along  a  lone- 
ly road.  A  summer  night's  rainstorm 
seemed  to  isolate  them  from  the 
world  and  the  moments  were  pre- 
cious ones. 

Or  so  they  thought.  The  young 
man  turned  his  head  to  accept  a 
bite  of  the  sandwich  from  his  girl, 
who  was  seated  sideways.   As  he 
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turned,  his  hands  involuntarily 
tugged  to  the  right  on  the  steering 
wheel.  Visibility  was  poor  in  the 
night  rain,  and  the  car  went  into  a 
sidespin.  It  left  the  road. 

The  car  continued  its  gravel - 
grinding  slide  a  few  more  feet  to- 
ward a  bridge  abutment,  which  was 
not  protected  by  a  suitable  guard- 
rail to  cushion  a  collision. 

The  screaming  girl  was  slammed 
against  the  right  door  a  fraction  of 
a  second  after  the  impact  against 
the  abutment.  She  died  the  next 
morning  from  the  daggerlike  thrust 
of  the  door  handle  into  a  kidney. 

The  tragic  death  in  all  likelihood 
could  have  been  prevented  at  any 
one  of  four  points: 

IF  .  .  .  the  young  man  had  exer- 
cised more  caution  in  driving. 

IF  .  .  .  the  abutment  had  been 


guarded  by  a  well-designed  guard- 
rail. 

IF  .  .  .  the  lethal  door  handle  had 
been  designed  with  safety  in  mind. 

IF  .  .  .  the  girl  had  been  wearing 
a  seat  belt. 

The  accident,  which  actually 
happened,  combines  the  most  dead- 
ly elements  of  traffic  tragedy — hu- 
man failure,  vehicle  failure,  and 
highway-environment  failure.  All 
three  are  targets  for  a  massive  as- 
sault as  the  nation's  traffic-safety 
experts  and  research  scientists 
muster  their  skills  in  seeking  better 
answers  to  questions  that  too  few 
have  asked: 

"What  really  causes  highway  ac- 
cidents in  the  first  place?  What  else 
can  be  done  to  delethalize  the 
maze  of  components  inside  the  car 
that  cause  injuries  when  a  passen- 
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ger  strikes  them?  How  can  we  keep 
passengers  from  being  thrown  from 
a  car?" 

There  are  many  theories  but  de- 
pressingly  little  factual  information 
about  what  causes  accidents  in  the 
first  place.  Scientific  research  efforts 
in  this  field  have  been  spearheaded 
by  the  Automotive  Crash  Injury 
Research  group  (ACIR)  at  Cornell 
Aeronautical  Laboratory  in  Buffalo, 
N.Y.  These  safety  scientists  have 
been  investigating  the  causes  of 
death  and  injury  in  auto  accidents 
for  15  years — longer  than  any  other 
group  in  the  world.  Their  findings 
have  helped  point  the  way  to  re- 
finements in  car  design  for  greater 
safety — and  they  may  give  you  a 
few  clues  in  buying  the  safest  car 
possible  when  the  1968  models  are 
unveiled  in  a  few  weeks. 

Behind  the  investigations  of  the 
Cornell  scientists  is  an  old  never- 
repealed  law  of  physics:  a  body  in 
motion  tends  to  remain  in  motion 
at  its  original  velocity.  When  the 
car  stops  with  a  jolt  in  an  accident, 
the  human  body  is  catapulted  for- 
ward into  a  stopped  windshield  or 
instrument  panel  ...  or  slammed 
into  small  but  potentially  lethal 
projections  inside  a  car.  A  two-ton 
car  can  be  converted  into  junk  and 
a  family  can  die  in  a  fraction  of  a 
second.  The  collision  usually  is  over 
in  about  one  tenth  of  a  second. 

Last   year   alone   witnessed   the 


worst  carnage  on  the  highways  in 
the  nation's  history — 52,000  deaths 
and  4.4  million  traffic  injuries,  in- 
cluding 1.9  million  disabling  in- 
juries. 

Automotive  safety  is  an  amaz- 
ingly complex  field  in  which  there 
are  very  few  real  experts.  A  good 
many  of  the  103  million  drivers  in 
the  United  States  have  various 
ideas  about  safety,  but  even  the 
auto  industry — which  supports 
much  research  in  this  area — agrees 
that  more  hard,  scientific  facts  are 
needed  on  which  to  base  further 
improvements  in  the  safe  design  of 
automobiles. 
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OO  often  the  obvious  answer  is 
not  the  right  one.  For  example, 
when  the  Cornell  Automotive  Crash 
Injury  Research  project  was  started 
in  1952,  there  was  a  popular  notion 
that  somehow  it  was  safer  to  be 
thrown  clear  of  a  car  in  a  crash 
than  to  be  trapped  inside.  Police- 
men half  realized  from  their  experi- 
ences that  the  exact  opposite  was 
true.  Today,  ejection  is  recognized 
by  the  auto  industry  and  by  scien- 
tific researchers  as  the  leading 
cause  of  death  and  serious  injury 
in  an  auto  crash. 

This  turnabout  in  attitude  to- 
ward the  lethal  nature  of  being 
thrown  from  a  car  had  as  its  basis 
a  Cornell  ACIR  study  of  tens  of 


A  test  car  is  dropped  onto  an  instrumented  telephone  pole 

to  simulate  a  single -vehicle  crash  at  30  miles  per  hour.  Data  obtained  is  fed 

into  a  computer  for  accident  study  by  Cornell  Aeronautical  Laboratory. 
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thousands  of  injury-producing  ac- 
cidents. Analysis  of  this  immensely 
detailed  accident  and  medical  in- 
formation shows  beyond  a  shadow 
of  doubt  that  the  risk  of  death  and 
serious  injury  is  multiplied  several 
times  if  you  are  ejected  from  your 
car. 

The  ACIR  safety  scientists  esti- 
mate that  if  every  motorist  wore  a 
seat  belt,  approximately  8,000  lives 
would  be  saved  every  year.  ACIR 
studies  show  that  among  people 
who  have  seat  belts  available,  only 
about  one  third  use  them.  Then, 
too,  only  a  little  over  a  half  of  the 
cars  on  the  highway  today  are  even 
equipped  with  seat  belts,  although 
this  will  rise  steadily  now  that  seat 
belts  are  standard  equipment  in  all 
new  cars. 

The  auto  industry  has  taken 
other  measures,  which  don't  require 
your  co-operation,  such  as  reducing 
ejection  by  strengthening  latches  to 
help  keep  doors  closed.  State 
troopers  frequently  report  that  car 
doors  sometimes  still  do  open  in 
accidents,  despite  the  stronger 
latches  on  American  cars.  Occu- 
pants often  open  doors  in  panic 
situations  by  grabbing  the  handle 
or  by  bumping  against  it  in  a  crash. 

When  you  are  shopping  for  a  car, 
you  may  be  interested  in  certain 
1967  U.S. -made  cars  that  are 
equipped  with  a  system  in  which 
car  doors  cannot  be  opened  from 
the  inside  when  the  lock  button  is 
depressed.  This  is  meant  to  guard 
against  panic  door  openings  in  ac- 
cidents or  accidental  door  openings 
by  children. 

Some  other  1967  cars  have  door 
handles  which,  by  their  design  and 
location,  can  minimize  inadvertent 
door  openings.  Various  types  of 
safety  standards  thereafter  are  ex- 
pected to  specify  just  how  door 
openings  should  be  minimized. 

Cornell  laboratory  engineers 
strongly  advise  that,  when  driving, 
you  depress  the  inside  door-lock 
button,  either  manually  or  with  an 
automatic  system  available  at  extra 
cost  on  many  models.  The  labora- 
tory scientists  found  in  their  studies 
that  in  roll-over  accidents,  doors 
sometimes  open  when  the  outside 
latch  button  strikes  an  object  on 
the  ground.  Closed  doors  also  add 
measurably  to  the  structural 
strength  of  the  car  body,  prevent- 
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Why  the  '68s  Are  Safer 


1  HE  MOST  obvious  additional 
safety  feature  on  the  1968  models 
will  be  the  added  seat  belts  for 
practically  all  cars  and  shoulder 
harnesses  required  for  nearly  all 
cars  by  new  federal  safety  regula- 
tions. Six  sets  of  seat  belts  in  stan- 
dard six-passenger  cars,  in  addition 
to  shoulder  harnesses  for  the  driver 
and  a  front-seat  passenger,  will  be 
required. 

Cornell  Aeronautical  Laboratory 
researchers  have  found  that  even 
when  you  are  wearing  a  lap-type 
belt  whieh  prevents  deadly  ejec- 
tion, your  body  jackknifes  forward 
in  even  a  moderate  frontal  collision, 
causing  your  head  to  strike  the  in- 
strument panel  or  the  windshield. 
The  diagonal  shoulder  harness  pre- 
vents this. 

Here  is  a  rundown  of  the  other 
major  safety  features  that  most  cars, 
trucks,  and  buses,  including  foreign 
makes,  sold  in  the  United  States  on 
or  after  January  1,  1968,  must  have 
as  standard  equipment: 

•  Impact  protection  for  the 
driver  from  the  steering  control 
system  to  cushion  the  impact  of  his 
chest  and  absorb  much  of  the 
energy  in  front-end  crashes. 

•  A  system  to  limit  the  rear- 
ward movement  of  the  steering  col- 
umn into  the  vehicle's  interior  in 
crashes. 

•  Outside  rearview  mirror. 

•  Safety  requirements  for  head- 
lamps, and  switches,  turn  signals, 
parking  lights,  reflectors,  and  new 
side-marker  lights. 

•  Safety  requirements  for  the 
regular  hydraulic  service  brake, 
emergency  brake,  and  parking 
brake  systems,  including  a  warning 
light  that  indicates  failure  of  the 
hydraulic  brakes,  and  an  emer- 
gency system  designed  to  take  over 
in  case  of  failure  of  the  regular  ser- 
vice brake. 

•  Shatter-resistant    windshields, 


two-speed  windshield  wipers,   de- 
frosters, defoggers,  and  washers. 

•  Stronger  door  latches  and 
hinges  that  prevent  doors  from  fly- 
ing open  in  crashes. 

•  Driver  controls,  including 
those  for  headlamps,  ignition,  wind- 
shield wiping,  that  are  labeled  and 
within  the  reach  of  a  driver  re- 
strained by  a  safety  belt. 

•  Automatic  transmission  shift- 
lever  sequences  (conforming  to  the 
already  common  pattern)  that  pre- 
vent starting  the  car  in  the  reverse 
and  forward-drive  positions,  as  well 
as  a  provision  for  an  engine-brak- 
ing effect  in  one  of  the  lower  gears. 

•  A  limit  on  the  reflectivity  of 
bright  metal  in  the  driver's  field  of 
view. 

•  Rupture-resistant  fuel  tanks, 
pipes,  and  connections  to  reduce 
the  likelihood  of  fire. 

Another  new  standard  prohibits 
winged  hubcaps  and  other  wheel 
projections  that  are  a  hazard  to 
pedestrians  and  cyclists. 

Inside  most  '68  models  you'll 
also  see  more  padding  and  soften- 
ing of  various  components  that 
have  caused  injury.  Knobs  and 
handles  won't  protrude  as  much 
as  in  the  past,  and  provision  will  be 
made  for  certain  components  to 
collapse  or  break  away  under  heavy 
impact. 

The  original  list  of  safety  stan- 
dards also  included  requirements 
for  tires  and  rims,  as  well  as  head- 
rests to  guard  against  whiplash 
neck  injuries  in  rear-end  collisions. 
These  three  standards  were  with- 
drawn for  the  time  being  until 
more  engineering  data  is  assem- 
bled. 

The  automobile  manufacturers 
also  will  offer  additional  safety 
features  on  an  individual  basis  for 
1968,  some  optional  and  others 
standard.  An  optional  child's  safety 
seat  is  one  example.  □ 
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ing  roof  collapse  in  roll-over  acci- 
dents. 

Door  handles  and  ejection  from  a 
car,  of  course,  are  by  no  means  the 
only  causes  of  injury  in  an  accident. 
While  ejection  from  a  car  is  the 
leading  killer,  Cornell  Laboratory 
safety  researchers  found  that  the 
instrument  panel  causes  more  in- 
juries of  all  classes  than  any  other 
car  component. 

Other  interior  car  components 
isolated  as  major  causes  of  injury 
include  the  steering  assembly, 
windshield,  back  of  front  seat  (top 
portion),  roof  structures,  back  of 
front  seat  (lower  portion),  front 
corner  posts,  and  rearview  mirror. 

New  models  introduced  this  fall 
will  take  many  of  these  injury 
causes  into  consideration.  In  the 
past,  you  have  been  able  to  buy 
degrees  of  safety  in  a  wide  range 
of  optional  features  to  supplement 
built-in  standard  safety  devices. 
But  for  the  new  models,  the  newly 
formed  National  Highway  Safety 
Bureau  has  made  some  20  safety 
standards  mandatory  for  all  new 
cars  sold  in  the  U.S.  [see  article  on 
preceding  page]. 

The  effective  date  for  the  new 
safety  standards  is  January  1,  1968, 
but  most  1968  American-made  cars 
will  be  equipped  with  the  new  fea- 
tures when  they  are  introduced  in 
the  weeks  ahead.  Automotive-trade 
publications  have  estimated  that 
the  new  government  requirements, 
including  an  antismog  device,  will 
add  from  $100  to  $150  to  the  cost 
of  a  new  car.  And  the  National 
Highway  Safety  Bureau  has  made 
it  abundantly  clear  that  the  new 
safety  standards  for  the  upcoming 
models  are  only  a  starter.  The  bu- 
reau is  still  young  and  will  en- 
courage and  enforce  further  design 
refinements  for  safety  as  time  goes 
on.  Meanwhile,  additional  research 
will  be  required  for  many  safety 
standards  of  the  future. 

Scientists  at  Cornell  Laboratory 
opened  a  new  era  in  transportation 
safety  almost  two  decades  ago 
when  they  found  clues  about  the 
astonishing  impact  tolerance  of  the 
human  body.  Studying  records  of 
men  and  women  jumping  or  falling 
from  high  buildings  with  relatively 
little  injury,  the  scientists  concluded 
that  if  impact  forces  were  distrib- 
uted   and   deceleration    were    con- 


trolled, the  human  body  could 
withstand  undreamed-of  levels  of 
force. 

In  1955,  Cornell  Laboratory  de- 
cided that  the  safety-research 
knowledge  they  had  acquired 
would  be  applied  to  designing  and 
constructing  a  maximum  safety  car 
to  "package"  human  beings  for  safe 
transport.  Although  it  was  designed 
as  a  showcase  of  more  than  60  new 
safety  features,  rather  than  as  a 
production  prototype,  the  vehicle 
was  believed  to  be  the  world's  first 
automobile  to  be  built  with  occu- 
pant safety  as  the  sole  design  ob- 
jective. 

Another  Cornell  Laboratory  proj- 
ect which  is  helping  to  save  lives 
and  reduce  injuries  is  a  new  type 
of  highway  safety  guardrail  system. 
It  yields  more  under  impact  than 
conventional  guardrails,  absorbing 
more  of  the  impact  shock  and  more 
often  directing  the  car  back  to  the 
roadway  in  the  safest  manner  pos- 
sible. New  York  State  was  given 
a  royalty-free  license  to  use  its  pat- 
ent on  the  guardrail,  which  now  is 
seen  along  a  good  many  miles  of 
highways  in  the  state  and  several 
others. 

Scientists  at  Cornell  Laboratory 
believe  that  cars  built  today  are 
much  safer  than  they  were  10  years 
ago.  But  even  so,  they  are  con- 
vinced that  a  lot  more   could  be 


A  WORKMAN'S  PRAYER 

Grant  me,  O  Lord, 

thy  grace  I  pray 
To  think  some  worthy 

thought  at  dawn, 
To  form  with  care 

the  words  I  say, 
And  do  my  work  in 

praise  of  thee. 

Lead  me  from  darkness 

to  the  light, 
Let  me  have  vision 

strong  and  clear, 
Help  me  keep  faith 

in  this  day's  fight, 
Joined  with  the  love 

that  casts  out  fear, 
Restore  my  strength 

with  rest  tonight.  Amen. 

— R.  A.  Teeter 


done  to  make  cars  more  crash- 
worthy.  And  they  have  some  ideas 
that  might  help  to  do  the  job. 

Bobert  A.  Wolf,  head  of  Cornell 
Laboratory's  big  transportation  re- 
search department,  and  a  widely 
quoted  authority  on  automotive 
safety,  recommends  that  the  auto 
industry  immediately  remove  or 
move  forward  the  right-front  in- 
strument panel.  This  would  provide 
head  clearance  for  the  forward 
jackknifing  action  of  the  seat-belted 
right-front  passenger  in  frontal 
crashes.  The  right-front  seat  is  by 
far  the  most  dangerous  in  the  car. 

Mr.  Wolf  also  recommends  the 
development  of  a  new  type  of  su- 
persafe  "integrated"  seat  incorporat- 
ing retractable  upper-body  restraint 
to  supplement  the  seat  belt.  This 
capsulelike  seat  would  have  a  par- 
tial wraparound  feature — possibly 
retractable  pads — to  protect  front- 
seat  motorists  against  impacts  from 
the  side,  a  not  uncommon  occur- 
rence at  intersections.  The  seat  also 
should  include  an  anti-whiplash 
headrest,  he  believes. 

Mr.  Wolf  feels  that  as  a  result 
of  the  new  federal  safety  standards, 
there  will  be  significant  improve- 
ments in  engineering  of  cars  so  that 
occupants  are  better  able  to  survive 
crashes.  He  suggests  development 
of  a  car  structure  that  would  give 
under  impact  without  allowing  col- 
lapse of  the  passenger  compart- 
ment. The  front-end  structure 
would  collapse  at  a  controlled  rate, 
in  accordion  fashion,  and  thus  ab- 
sorb energy  that  would  otherwise 
be  passed  along  to  the  passenger 
compartment.  At  least  two  Euro- 
pean-made cars  claim  to  incorpo- 
rate this  principle  in  currently 
available  models. 

"With  present  car  designs,"  Mr. 
Wolf  points  out,  "the  forces  in- 
volved in  a  head-on  crash  at  even 
20  miles  an  hour  are  far  beyond 
man's  feeble  ability  to  brace  him- 
self. Although  research  for  greater 
crash-worthiness  cannot  compen- 
sate for  all  the  deficiencies  of  our 
drivers  and  our  highways,  it  could 
help  immeasurably  to  provide  much 
safer  cars  in  the  future. 

"Such  designs  won't  reduce  the 
number  of  accidents,  but  they  will 
mean  that  fewer  auto-accident  vic- 
tims will  end  up  on  the  operating 
table — or  in  cemeteries."  □ 
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How  to 
Counsel  Your  Child 

Guiding  and  directing  a  growing  child  calls  for  all  the  usual  senses — plus 

sensitivity.  Listening  and  discussing  things  with  him  in  a  way  that  will  help  him  come  to  his 

own  decisions  is  more  important  than  being  free  with  advice. 

By  RACHEL  BENNETT 


N< 


I  O  ONE  docs  more  counseling 
than  a  parent,  and  the  quality  of 
that  counseling  can  either  estab- 
lish or  destroy  good  parent-child 
relationships.  For  most  parents,  the 
chief  hurdle  is  fighting  the  urge  to 
do  his  child's  thinking  for  him. 

My  husband  and  I  have  learned 
this  the  hard  way.  When  we  tend 
to  forget,  we  recall  the  yam-dog 
incident  involving  our  oldest  child. 

Our  daughter  Rae  was  three 
years  old  at  the  time,  and  someone 
had  given  her  a  little  black  and 


white  yarn  dog  for  Christmas. 

"What  are  you  going  to  name 
your  doggie?"  I  asked. 

"I  think  I'll  call  him  'Blackie.'" 

That  name  simply  wouldn't  do, 
I  thought.  Much  too  ordinary.  Not 
appropriate  either,  since  the  toy 
was  as  much  white  as  black. 

"Do  you  know  what  this  dog  re- 
minds me  of?"  I  asked,  guilefully. 
"He  reminds  me  of  salt  and  pep- 
per." 

Rae  examined  the  dog  thought- 
fully. "Uh-huh,"  she  agreed. 


"What  do  you  think  of  'Salt-and- 
Pepper  as  a  name  for  your  dog. 
Rae?" 

Rae  looked  thoughtful,  turning 
the  dog  about  in  her  chubby  hands. 
Finally  she  smiled  and  said: 

"I  think  I'll  call  him  'Blackie.'" 

That  incident  has  become  a  sort 
of  family  joke.  Every  now  and 
then,  when  I  put  undue  pressure 
on  one  of  the  children  to  wear  what 
7  want  him  to  wear  or  to  take  the 
course  /  would  like  him  to  take  in 
school  or  to  arrange  his  room  the 
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way  I  would  like  it,  the  child  says, 
"That's  a  good  idea.  Mom,  but  I 
think  I'll  call  him  'Blackie.'" 

I  have  since  learned  as  a  school 
counselor  that  one  individual  can- 
not successfully  manipulate  the 
thinking  of  another — nor  has  he  the 
right  to  do  so.  The  basic  differ- 
ence between  counseling  and  boss- 
ing is  that,  in  counseling,  the  per- 
son with  the  problem  is  helped  to 
do  his  own  thinking  instead  of 
being  ordered  or  advised  what  to 
do.  The  real  art  of  counseling  is  to 
help  the  counselee  to  think  wisely. 

"What  do  you  school  counselors 
do?"  people  often  ask  me.  "You 
didn't  tell  Don  to  study  more."  .  .  . 
"You  didn't  tell  my  son  what 
courses  to  take."  .  .  .  "You  didn't 
tell  Sally  she's  too  young  to  get 
married." 

No,  as  a  school  counselor,  I  avoid 
telling  young  people  what  to  do 
for  two  reasons: 

1.  I  assume  that  my  "client"  has 
the  intelligence  and  the  basic  good 
judgment  to  make  his  own  de- 
cisions with  a  little  guidance. 
Otherwise,  how  is  he  going  to 
function  in  life? 

2.  Unless  an  individual  decides 
for  himself  on  a  given  course  of 
action,  he  won't  respect  the  de- 
cision or  profit  from  it  anyway. 

Looking  back  over  the  years  of 
being  a  parent,  I  can  remember 
specific  times  when  my  husband 
or  I  handled  problems  either  wisely 
or  unwisely  from  the  standpoint  of 
good  counseling.  What  do  I  mean 
by  "good"  counseling?  Here  are  a 
few  basic  principles  on  which  I,  as 
a  counselor,  operate.  They  work  at 
home,  too: 

1.  Cultivate  empathy  ivith  the 
child.  Try  to  see  the  world  as  he 
does. 

2.  Establish  rapport  between 
parent  and  child.  This  should  in- 
clude preservation  of  a  warm  rela- 
tionship between  child  and  adult 
even  when  the  child's  behavior  is 
unacceptable.  Rapport  does  not 
mean,  of  course,  that  the  adult  ap- 
proves the  child's  behavior  or  that 
the  parent  will  not  take  appropri- 
ate disciplinary   measures. 

3.  Have  faith  in  the  child.  Try 
to  see  him  as  a  worthy  individual 
and  to  communicate  this  attitude 
to  him  even  when  he  is  in  trouble. 

4.  Believe  in  the  child's  ability 


to  work  out  his  own  problems  with 
a  minimum  of  adult  guidance. 

5.  Keep  the  atmosphere  free 
from  threat.  Keep  expressions  of 
shock  or  disapproval  to  a  minimum. 

6.  Learn  to  listen.  As  the  child 
talks  his  problem  through,  he  will 
begin  to  view  it  more  clearly  and 
objectively — will  be  more  likely  to 
see  the  other  fellow's  side  of  the 
situation. 

7.  Withhold  advice — at  least  un- 
til the  child  has  had  opportunity 
to  examine  his  problem,  talk  about 
it  freely,  and  arrive  at  some  con- 
clusions of  his  own. 

8.  Keep  in  mind  that  the  goal  of 
discipline  is  the  child's  welfare 
rather  than  the  parent's  satisfac- 
tion. 

9.  Respect  tlie  child's  confidence. 
Refrain  from  discussing  his  prob- 
lems with  friends,  neighbors,  or 
other  family  members  without  his 
permission. 

10.  Encourage  independence 
and  self-discipline.  This  is  a  key- 
stone of  counseling,  aimed  at  pre- 
paring die  child  for  better  handling 
of  future  situations. 

11.  Do  not  try  to  impose  adult 
value  systems  on  the  child. 


I 


RECALL  my  husband's  coun- 
selorlike handling  of  a  problem  in 
connection  with  10-year-old  Tim. 
It  went  something  like  this: 

Dad:  Tim,  I  have  been  told  that 
you  have  been  taking  empty  pop 
bottles  from  the  crate  by  the  Coke 
machine  at  the  do-it-yourself  laun- 
dry. 

Tim  (defiantly):  Who  told  you 
that? 

Dad:  It  isn't  important  who  told 
me.  The  important  thing  is  that 
your  mother  and  I  need  to  know 
about  this  so  we  can  help  you  be- 
fore you  get  into  real  trouble.  I'm 
sorry  we  learned  about  this  from 
someone  else  instead  of  from  you. 
What  did  you  do  with  the  bottles 
you  took? 

Tim:  I'd  like  to  get  my  hands 
on  the  dirty  squealer  who  told  on 
me!  That  dirty  so-and-so! 

Dad:   Did  you  sell  the  bottles? 

Tim:  Well,  yes.  I  needed  some 
money. 

Dad:  Can  you  think  of  a  better 
way  of  trying  to  get  money? 


Tim:  Well,  yes.  I  s'pose  I  could 
have  tried  to  get  a  job.  Or  asked 
you  and  Mom. 

Dad:  Right.  Your  mother  and  I 
would  be  glad  to  help  you  work 
out  some  plan  for  earning  money. 
Meantime,  though,  there's  the  prob- 
lem of  the  stolen  bottles.  What  do 
you  plan  to  do  about  that? 

Tim:  What  do  you  think  I 
should  do? 

Dad:  It's  your  problem,  Tim. 

Tim:  Maybe  you  could  call  the 
guy  who  runs  the  laundry  and  tell 
him  we'll  pay  for  the  bottles  I  took. 

Dad:  We'll  pay? 

Tim:  Okay,  I  get  the  message; 
I'll  pay.  After  I  earn  some  money, 
that  is. 

Dad:  You  say  maybe  I  could 
call  the  man.  I  didn't  take  the 
bottles. 

Tim:  You  mean  I —  Dad,  I 
couldn't  call  that  guy  and  tell  him 
I  st — took  those  bottles!  You 
wouldn't  make  me  do  that,  would 
you? 

Dad:  I'm  not  making  you  do 
anything.  You  have  a  problem  and 
you  must  solve  it.  That  doesn't 
mean  you  can  ignore  it,  though. 

Tim:  Well,  gosh,  I  s'pose  I've 
gotta  tell  the  guy.  What  do  you 
s'pose  he'll  do  to  me,  Dad? 

Dad:  He'd  have  the  right  to  turn 
you  over  to  the  police,  but  I  don't 
think  he  will.  People  are  usually 
pretty  decent  with  kids  who  admit 
their  mistakes  and  offer  to  make 
things  right. 

Tim:  But  what  if  he  does  turn 
me  over  to  the  police! 

Dad:  Then  you'll  have  to  tell 
your  story  to  the  police. 

"You  couldn't  have  handled  it 
better  if  you  were  a  professional 
counselor,"  I  told  my  husband 
later. 

"Nothing  professional  about  it," 
Kirk  said  matter-of-factly. 

But  there  was.  Kirk  had  re- 
mained cool  and  unemotional.  No 
indications  of  shock  or  horror  or 
disbelief  that  his  son  could  actually 
steal.  Throughout  the  discussion 
Kirk  maintained  the  feeling  of 
warmth  and  affection  for  his  son — 
of  wanting  to  work  the  problem 
through  in  order  to  help  Tim. 

Kirk  communicated  his  faith  in 
Tim  by  assuming  that  Tim  would 
be  able  to  solve  the  problem  and 
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utilize  the  experience  to  perform 
more  wisely  in  the  future.  Kirk  was 
able  to  view  the  situation  through 
Tim's  eyes  by  recognizing  Tim's 
need  for  money.  Kirk  demonstrated 
an  ability  to  listen  without  inter- 
ruption when  Tim  exploded  about 
the  "dirty  squealer." 

Again  and  again,  Kirk  placed  the 
responsibility  for  Tim's  actions  on 
the  boy.  Throughout  the  discus- 
sion, Kirk  forced  Tim  to  state  what 
he  would  do  or  might  have  done. 
Kirk  made  it  clear  to  Tim  that  the 
mistake  must  be  rectified,  but  he 
refrained  from  suggesting  a  solu- 
tion. Kirk  kept  in  mind  that  the 
goal  of  discipline  is  the  child's  wel- 
fare, not  the  adult's  satisfaction. 

It  is  not  pleasant  for  a  parent  to 
have  it  known  that  his  son  has  per- 
formed an  act  of  dishonesty.  Tim's 
confession  to  the  laundry  owner 
would  put  our  family  name  in  an 
unpleasant  light,  but  Kirk  pre- 
ferred this  to  letting  Tim  get  by 
without  having  to  face  the  conse- 
quences for  his  misdemeanor. 


l\pi 


'ART  from  the  disciplinary  as- 
pects of  child-rearing  are  those 
many  decisions,  large  and  small, 
which  all  children  face. 

"Mom,  there's  this  neat  book  at 
the  drugstore  on  car  models,"  Tim 
announced  one  day.  "Do  you  think 
I  ought  to  spend  a  dollar  of  my  al- 
lowance to  get  it?" 

My  first  reaction  was  to  say,  "No. 
A  third  of  one  month's  allowance 
is  too  much  to  spend  on  a  paper- 
back that  will  be  outdated  in  a  few 
months." 

But  I  didn't  say  it.  For  I  saw 
that  look  in  Tim's  eyes  that  told 
me  how  much  he  wanted  that 
book. 

"Do  you  think  the  book  is  worth 
a  dollar?"  I  asked. 

"Well  no,  not  really.  It's  prob'ly 
a  gyp,"  Tim  admitted.  "Boy,  I'd 
sure  like  to  have  it,  though." 

"Sometimes  a  person  pays  more 
than  something  is  worth  if  it  means 
a  great  deal  to  him,"  I  said.  "Dad 
and  I  paid  more  than  this  lot  was 
worth  so  we  could  have  a  home 
where  the  family  wanted  to  five." 

"Gadzooks,  that  book  really  is 
neat!"  Tim  said.  "But  if  I  buy  it, 
I'll  only  have  14^  left  to  last  me  till 
the  end  of  the  month." 


"That  would  mean  no  bowling 
or  movies  till  you  get  paid  again." 

"What  do  you  think  I  ought  to 
do,  Mom?" 

"I  can't  decide  because  I  don't 
know  how  badly  you  want  the 
book.  It's  all  a  question  of  whether 
you'd  rather  have  the  book  or  other 
things  the  dollar  will  buy,  Tim." 

Some  decisions  facing  children 
and  young  people  are  disturbing 
because  the  individual's  future  is 
involved — choices  in  regard  to  edu- 
cation, jobs  and  careers,  marriage. 
If  children  have  had  a  great  deal 
of  practice  in  weighing  small  de- 
cisions during  their  growing-up 
years,  these  larger  issues  will  be 
less  shaking. 

I  had  always  been  flattered  that 
my  children  sought  my  advice,  but 
I  realize  now  that  I  gave  of  it  too 
generously  during  those  early  years 
of  childhood. 

One  day  Rae  telephoned  long- 
distance from  college.  She  couldn't 
decide  whether  to  continue  her  last 
two  years  away  at  school  or  to 
come  home  and  attend  the  state 
university  in  our  town.  What 
should  she  do? 

I  was  tempted  to  say,  "The  first 
thing  is  to  get  off  the  phone  before 
we  have  to  take  bankruptcy."  But 
I  knew  that  Rae  was  genuinely  up- 
set to  have  called  long-distance.  I 
sensed  that  she  wanted  to  come 
home,  but  felt  guilty  about  chang- 
ing schools  after  having  insisted 
on  going  away  to  college  in  the  first 
place.  She  hoped  I  would  relieve 
her  of  this  guilt  by  telling  her  to 
come  on  home  for  her  last  two 
years  of  school. 

In  the  long  run,  it  cost  several 
dollars  worth  of  phone  conversa- 
tion to  get  the  matter  sorted  out 
in  Rae's  mind  to  the  point  that  she 
could  arrive  at  a  decision.  I  lis- 
tened while  Rae  verbally  examined 
each  aspect  of  the  problem.  I  re- 
minded her  that  whatever  her  de- 
cision there  would  be  moments  of 
regret,  of  wishing  she  had  made 
the  other  choice.  Counselorlike,  I 
kept  forcing  her  to  look  ahead  into 
the  future,  to  view  the  probable 
outcomes  of  each  decision. 

I  believe  the  long-distance  charge 
was  well  spent,  because  Rae  took 
time  to  look  at  her  problem  from 
all  angles,  to  put  it  into  words,  and 
to  examine  the  probable  results  of 


the  ultimate  decision  she  makes. 
If  I  had  made  the  decision  for 
Rae,  she  probably  would  have  felt 
a  stab  of  resentment  toward  me 
each  time  something  unpleasant 
arose  in  connection  with  the  school 
situation  during  those  last  two 
years  of  college.  Besides,  my  de- 
cision might  have  been  no  more 
right  than  Rae's. 


T. 


OO  often  in  dealing  with  our 
children  we  parents  are  guided  by 
what  we  want  rather  than  by  what 
may  be  best  for  the  child. 

I  recall  with  a  sense  of  guilt  the 
years  I  needled  my  children  to  be 
on  the  honor  roll  at  school.  Why? 
Because  I  want  them  to  work  up  to 
capacity,  I  kept  telling  myself. 

But  after  all,  who  decides  what 
an  individual's  capacity  is?  Even 
a  favorable  score  on  an  intelligence 
test  does  not  mean  that  a  child 
need  necessarily  excel  in  school- 
work  in  order  to  be  a  successful 
person  from  the  standpoint  of  ad- 
justing to  life. 

It  finally  occurred  to  me  that  my 
real  motive  for  wanting  the  chil- 
dren's names  on  the  school  honor 
roll  was  my  own  desire  to  be  iden- 
tified as  the  parent  of  superior  chil- 
dren. I  now  realize  that  each  of 
our  children  has  the  right  to  de- 
cide whether  or  not  he  wants  to  be 
on  the  honor  roll  badly  enough  to 
put  forth  the  required  effort. 

As  a  parent,  you  are  a  counselor. 
And  what  is  counseling?  Largely 
it  is  simply  listening — listening 
while  the  counselee  tells  how  he 
feels  about  things,  listening  while 
he  puts  his  problem  into  words  and 
decides  what  to  do  about  it. 

Counseling  is  giving  information 
which  will  aid  the  counselee  in 
arriving  at  decisions.  It  is  helping 
the  person  to  better  understand 
himself  and  his  environment.  Coun- 
seling is  helping  the  counselee  to 
carry  out  plans  and  decisions. 
Counseling  not  only  helps  resolve 
the  immediate  problem,  but  should 
train  the  counselee  for  meeting  fu- 
ture needs. 

Ultimately,  the  goal  of  counsel- 
ing is  the  same  as  that  of  child- 
rearing — to  help  the  person  learn 
how  to  make  choices  which  will 
be  at  once  satisfying  to  himself  and 
beneficial  to  society.  □ 
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LYLE  DAWSON: 


North  Dakota  Rancher- 

Lesislator 


I 


N  NORTH  DAKOTA'S  enormous  heartland  of  grass 
and  sky,  it  isn't  easy  to  find  the  Dawsons,  even 
though  they  live  on  a  10,000-acre  ranch  near  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Missouri  and  Cannonball  Rivers. 

Since  there  are  no  directional  signs — not  even  a 
mailbox — a  visitor  is  instructed  to  keep  a  close  check 
on  his  car's  odometer  after  heading  south  from  Fort 
Rice  (population  about  15).  Then,  at  7.7  miles,  there 
is  a  turn  which  takes  him  across  rolling  prairie  to  the 
Cannonball  Ranch  stock  pens. 

Somewhere  around,  if  you  are  lucky,  you  may  find 
Lyle  Dawson  riding  toward  you.  A  soft-spoken  man 
in  a  10-gallon  hat,  he  wears  the  work  clothes  of  a 
typical  North  Dakota  cowboy-rancher.  (He  laid  this 
garb  aside  temporarily  last  winter,  however,  to  serve 
his  first  term  in  the  North  Dakota  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. ) 

When  Together  visited  him  last  May,  Lyle  was  in 
the  middle  of  the  calving  season — and  that  keeps  a 
man  with  550  Angus  on  his  hands  pretty  busy.  Other- 
wise, things  were  rolling  along  about  as  well  as  could 
be  expected.  A  few  days  earlier  a  blizzard  had  roared 
down  from  Canada,  but  it  blew  itself  out  in  about 
three  days.  A  couple  of  calves  were  lost  in  the  storm, 
but  in  this  respect  the  Cannonball  Ranch  was  more 
fortunate  than  some  others  in  the  area. 

As  an  afterthought,  Lyle  recalls  that  the  blizzard 
also  cut  off  the  ranch's  power  supply,  the  oil  furnace 
exploded,  and  the  home  refrigerator  motor  burned 
out. 

Rut  two  generations  of  Dawsons  before  him  have 
faced  greater  hardships  and  have  thrived  here,  for 
the  land  they  ride  can  be  generous  as  well  as  per- 
verse. Grandfather  John  Dawson,  now  in  his  mid-90s, 
started  the  ranching  tradition  back  in  1903  when  he 
established  the  Oak  Coulee  Ranch  27  miles  south  of 
Mandan.  A  pioneer  breeder  of  purebred  Angus  cattle, 


He  covers  a  lot  of  land,  but  Li/le  Dawson 
is  equally  at  home  in  the  saddle  or  in  a  committee 
meeting.  Here  he  scouts  a  section  of  the  ranch 
near  a  bend  in  the  Cannonball  River. 
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The  tiny  dot  on  the  horizon,  seen  through 

Nancy's  binoculars,  is  Lyle  on  his  way  home  to 

dinner.  Lyle  (right)  spends  hours  keeping 

comprehensive  records  on  each  of  the  550  Angus 

that  graze  across  the  10,000-acre  ranch. 


the  grandfather  played  a  prominent  role  in  livestock 
circles  and,  like  his  grandson,  served  in  the  state 
legislature.  That  original  family  ranch  now  is  operated 
by  Lyle's  father,  Lyle  Dawson,  Sr.,  who  remains  active 
and  spry  after  recovering  from  severe  injuries  re- 
ceived in  a  tractor  accident. 

The  huge  Cannonball  Ranch,  which  Lyle  operates 
in  partnership  with  John  F.  Sullivan,  is  about  40  miles 
from  the  old  home  place,  and  from  Rural  Methodist 
Church,  also  south  of  Mandan,  which  Lyle  still  at- 
tends regularly. 

Although  ranching  is  very  much  a  family  tradition, 
Lyle  had  other  plans — for  a  while.  First,  wanting  to 
be  a  missionary,  he  attended  Taylor  University  in 
Indiana.  He  decided,  however,  that  Christian  service 
can  be  rendered  in  careers  outside  either  missions  or 
the  ministry.  The  land  called  him  back,  and  he  en- 
rolled in  North  Dakota  University,  receiving  a  mas- 
ter's degree  in  agronomy  in  1958.  He  immediately 
accepted  a  position  as  assistant  county  agent,  and 
was  trying  to  decide  between  agricultural  research 
and  farming  when  his  father  was  injured  in  the  tractor 
accident.  He  returned  to  help  out  on  the  family  ranch 
and,  after  two  years  there,  decided  to  stay  with  ranch- 
ing. 

Meanwhile,  he  married  Nancy  Kaiser  of  Fargo,  a 
city  girl  who  had  to  adjust  to  the  isolation  and  lone- 
liness of  ranch  life  in  a  semiarid  area  where  neighbors 
and  bright  lights  were  few  and  far  between. 

Nancy  made  the  adjustment  with  flying  colors,  ac- 


cording to  Lucille  Hendrickson,  a  staff  writer  for  the 
Mandan  Morning  Pioneer,  who  sought  out  the  Daw- 
sons  for  a  feature  story  when  Lyle  went  to  Rismarck 
to  serve  his  first  term  in  the  legislature. 

"A  gregarious  person,"  she  writes,  "Nancy  has  been 
known  to  drive  40  miles  through  the  rain  to  Mandan 
and  show  up  for  a  meeting  wearing  jeans,  a  cosmetic 
case  clutched  in  one  hand. 

"Ten  minutes  in  a  guest  bedroom  and  she  steps 
out  to  join  the  ladies  looking  as  well  groomed  as  the 
rest!" 

Nancy  is  a  tall,  attractive  woman  who  majored  in 
home  economics  and  fitted  in  quite  well  as  a  legis- 
lator's wife  in  Rismarck.  So  did  Lyle,  who  feels  at 
home  almost  anywhere.  As  for  his  experience  in  poli- 
tics, however,  he  says: 

"When  I  went  to  Rismarck,  I  thought  there  were 
two  political  parties  and  two  sides  to  every  question. 
Now  I  know  there  are  at  least  10  sides!" 

In  the  state  legislature,  he  served  on  committees 
involving  finance  and  taxation,  business  and  industry, 
and  veterans  affairs.  Among  other  measures,  he 
worked  to  back  a  bill  repealing  North  Dakota's  per- 
sonal-property tax. 

"We  didn't  get  it  done,"  he  says.  "Everybody  wants 
the  tax  repealed,  but  the  problem  is  finding  about  $18 
million  from  some  other  source." 

Doubtless,  he  had  many  of  his  constituents  in  mind 
when  he  backed  another  measure  which  would  have 
controlled  hunting  privileges.  Many  ranchers  complain 
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that  some  hunters — hot  in  pursuit  of  game  with  Jeeps, 
horses,  and  hounds — cut  down  fences  and  rarely  re- 
pair them.  The  bill  passed  the  House,  but  failed  in 
the  Senate. 

But  if  politics  has  many-sided  problems — look  at 
the  ones  a  rancher  meets  almost  every  day! 

A  delegation  of  35  government  officials  and  agri- 
cultural specialists  from  23  countries  saw  this  on  the 
Cannonball  Ranch  last  year.  Lyle's  guests  were  par- 
ticularly interested  in  studying  the  successful  opera- 
tion of  a  ranching  enterprise  in  an  area  similar  to 
some  in  their  homelands  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin 
America. 

Ranching  on  the  Cannonball  is  a  business — a  big 


Last  winter,  serving  his  first 

term  as  a  state  legislator,  Lijle  (left)  backed 

a  bill  approving  corporate  farming,  and  backed  others 

governing  hunting  on  private  property. 


business — and  Lyle  brings  to  it  up-to-date  know-how 
and  management  practices,  plus  a  lot  of  hard  work 
and  long  hours.  He  could  tell  the  delegates  to  a  tenth 
of  one  degree  the  mean  temperature  of  the  ranch's 
climate,  as  well  as  rainfall  totals,  for  all  four  seasons. 
He  knows  that  Mcdicago  sativa  is  alfalfa,  and  that 
Melilotus  officinalis  is  yellow  sweet  clover.  He  main- 
tains complete  records  on  every  phase  of  ranch  opera- 
tion, and  talks  of  management  problems  in  terms  of 
performance  testing,  calving  percentage,  nutrition, 
haying,  labor,  credit,  insect  control,  equipment  pur- 
chase, and  maintenance. 

For  most  men,  that  would  be  enough  to  cope  with 
from  sunup  to  sundown.  But  there  are  a  few  other 
things  the  Dawsons  consider  extremely  important. 
Nancy  notes  her  husband's  devotion  to  little  Rural 
Methodist  Church  which,  she  says,  "has  had  a  tre- 
mendous influence  on  Lyle's  life,  and  is  having  the 
same  in  the  lives  of  our  two  daughters"  [Laurie,  10, 
and  Margaret,  8]. 

At  the  church — typical  of  so  many  that  manage  to 
survive  in  an  era  of  shifting,  mobile  populations — a 
membership  of  about  40  ( average  Sunday  attendance, 
25)  keeps  up  Christian  fellowship  through  occasional 
"family  nights"  and  other  activities.  The  church's  in- 
fluence is  felt,  too,  in  Lyle's  many  other  activities — 
as  an  assistant  4-H  Club  leader,  as  a  member  of  the 
Fort  Rice  school  board,  and  in  his  work  with  various 
farm  organizations.  His  church  even  played  a  role  in 
his  decision  to  run  for  public  office. 

"On  Sundays  there,"  he  explains,  "we  found  that 
talk  was  turning  more  and  more  to  problems  that  are 
essentially  political.  We  were  doing  a  lot  of  complain- 
ing about  the  way  things  were  going,  but  we  weren't 
doing  anything  about  it.  We  felt  that  one  of  us  should 
be  willing  to  take  an  active  part  in  government." 

— Herman  B.  Teeter 


The  Dawsons  leave  a  service  at  Rural  Methodist  Church  near  his  father's  ranch,  40  miles  from  their  home. 


.. 


Mill: 


"On  a  hill  far  away  from  almost  everybody" 

the  Dawsons  and  two  daughters,  Margaret  and  Laurie, 

maintain  a  warm  family  relationship.  Their  only 

link  with  the  outside  world  is  a  radio-phone. 

With  their  father  (below)  the  two  girls  meet  another 

new  member  of  the  Cannonball  Ranch  family. 
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I'd  Rather 
Be  Me! 


By  WILLIAM   DORAN,  Pastor 
First  Methodist  Church 
Kearney,  Nebraska 


As 


lS  A  FATHER  tucked  his  eight-year-old  daughter 
into  bed,  the  little  girl  said,  "Daddy,  I'd  rather  be  me 
than  anyone  else  in  the  world."  The  words  prompted 
the  father  to  make  a  personal  study  which  resulted 
in  a  change  of  attitudes  about  himself  and  his  work. 
It  kept  him  from  changing  jobs. 

As  he  told  the  story  later,  the  father  revealed  that 
for  some  time  he  had  been  living  in  an  "if  only" 
world:  "If  only"  he  lived  somewhere  else;  "if  only"  he 
worked  somewhere  else;  "if  only"  certain  other  things 
would  take  place! 

Because  of  his  daughter's  remark,  he  was  forced 
to  examine  himself  more  carefully,  and  later  he  came 
to  feel  the  same  way  she  did.  He  was  able  to  say, 
"I'd  rather  be  me." 

Any  of  us  who  are  similarly  unhappy,  dissatisfied 
with  our  jobs,  disappointed  with  accomplishments, 
who  believe  the  grass  will  be  greener  on  the  other  side 
of  the  hedge  and  long  to  be  there,  need  to  think 
seriously  about  this  man's  predicament. 


The  alarm  bell  might  be  a  graduation,  a  marriage, 
or  the  choice  of  a  vocation.  What  is  important  is  that 
we  get  started  on  the  project. 

This  is  a  necessary  act  of  maturity.  Dr.  Earl  A. 
Loomis,  Jr.,  in  his  book  The  Self  in  Pilgrimage  quotes 
biologist  Edmund  Sinnott  as  saying,  "Until  man  comes 
to  know  himself,  all  other  knowledge  that  he  gains 
is  incomplete."  And  Dr.  Loomis  adds:  "Man  has  rec- 
ognized this  truth  intuitively  ever  since  thought  began; 
thus  the  search  for  the  self  may  properly  be  con- 
sidered the  oldest  treasure  hunt  in  history."  * 

Psychiatrist  James  A.  Knight  quotes  from  the  Danish 
theologian  Soren  Kierkegaard,  "There  comes  a  mid- 
night hour  when  all  men  must  unmask." 

Scripturally,  we  see  an  act  of  introspection  in  the 
story  of  the  prodigal  son.  Having  left  home,  the  boy 
sojourns  in  another  land  and  ultimately  comes  to  the 
point  where  he  is  not  satisfied.  The  Scripture  puts  it 
this  way:  "He  came  to  himself." 

This  suggests  that  he  had  looked  at  himself  long 
enough  in  his  plight  to  be  dissatisfied.  He  was 
prompted  to  say,  "I  must  think  of  myself,"  and  he 
discovered  there  was  a  need  to  change. 

Some  of  us  are  unhappy  in  what  we  are  doing,  what 
we  have  achieved,  or  with  our  choice  of  jobs.  Any 
number  of  things  could  be  causing  dissatisfaction, 
bringing  discouragement  or  even  depression.  To  the 
degree  that  this  is  true,  we  have  something  in  common 
with  the  father  who  was  given  wisdom  by  his  eight- 
year-old  daughter  and  with  the  son  who  became  un- 
happy with  himself. 

Problem:  Self-Centeredness 

First,  we  need  to  recognize  the  problem  of  self- 
centeredness.  A  person  who  is  constantly  thinking  of 
himself,  worried  about  his  achievements,  concerned 
with  how  he  is  seen  by  the  community  may  be  simply 
self-centered.  However,  that  is  not  always  true. 

"There  are  ways  of  coming  to  know  oneself  that 
do  not  require  lasting  preoccupation  with  the  self. 
There  are  ways  of  believing  in  oneself  without  making 
oneself  the  center  of  the  universe.  There  are  ways  of 
accepting  oneself  without  rejecting  others,"  writes  Dr. 
Loomis.1 

It  is  this  that  I  have  in  mind.  We  turn  inward  only 
to  know  ourselves  better.  We  turn  inward  only  to 
make  it  possible  to  attain  that  which  we  are  capable 
of,  as  well  as  that  which  we  feel  we  must  be.  It  is  not 
that  we  might  boost  our  self-esteem  in  the  eyes  of 
others  but  that  we  might  more  fully  become  ourselves. 

Problem:  Wishful  Thinking 
The   desire   to   be    someone   other   than   ourselves 
usually  is  prompted  by  wishful  thinking.  For  example, 
"If  only  certain  things  would  have  taken  place,  then 


1  From  The  Self  in  Pilgrimage  by  Earl  A.  Loomis,  Jr.,  M.D.  Copyrinlit 
©  1960  by  Earl  A.  Loomis,  Jr.  Published  by  Harper  &  Row,  Publishers, 
Inc.   {t3).  Used  by  permission. — Editors 
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Mommy   always   taught   me   to   be   a 
good  girl. 

How  can  I  keep  him  from  getting 
too  serious  and  still  let  him  come 
every  night?  I  need  someone  to  talk 
to  but  don't  think  I  can  be  a  good 
Christian  and  do  those  things  behind 
my  mothers  back.  Oh,  Dr.  White, 
what  shall  I  do? — G.A. 

I  am  glad  you  realize  that  this  sit- 
uation cannot  be  allowed  to  continue. 
It  must  be  stopped  right  away.  Tell 
your  neighbor  he  cannot  come  over 
anymore.  If  he  insists,  tell  your 
mother  what  is  happening  and  ask 
her  to  take  action.  The  man  may  need 
understanding,  but  he  has  no  right  to 
act  this  way. 


oa 


I  am  a  boy,  16.  I  go  with  a  girl  the 
same  age  as  I  am.  Unfortunately,  she 
lives  about  30  miles  away.  I  go  see 
her  every  weekend.  About  two  weeks 
ago  I  got  her  home  an  hour  late.  It 
was  on  a  Sunday  evening  and  she 
was  supposed  to  be  home  at  eight.  So 
her  parents  said  I  couldn't  see  her 
anymore.  I  want  to  talk  to  her  par- 
ents, but  she  says  that  if  I  do  that 
they  will  make  her  quit  dating,  period. 

Now  here's  the  second  part  of  my 
problem.  Last  weekend  I  got  off  work 
to  go  see  her  on  a  Friday  night.  My 
parents  didn't  know  I  was  going,  so 
when  I  got  home  they  told  me  that  I 
was  grounded  and  couldn't  ever  go 
see  her  again. 

My  girl  friend  and  I  have  talked 
about  running  away  together,  but  we 
don't  want  to,  unless  we  absolutely 
have  to.  Because  we  love  each  other 
so  much,  we're  going  along  with  our 
parents  right  now  in  hopes  that  they 
will  change  their  minds.  But  they 
don't  even  show  a  sign  of  changing 
their  minds.  And  I'm  afraid  that  be- 
fore long  we  just  might  run  away. 
What  should  we  do? — D.P. 

I  am  sure  you  are  madly  in  love. 
Unfortunately,  your  love  lacks  one 
quality  without  which  it  cannot  last. 
That  one  quality  is  good  common 
sense.  What  good  would  it  do  to  run 
away?  Would  that  provide  the  kind 
of  life  you  want  for  your  loved  one? 

If  you  read  the  opening  paragraphs 
of  this  column,  you  see  how  some 
young  people  become  so  lost  in  pink 
clouds  that  they  forget  the  hard  stuff 
which  goes  into  the  making  of  true 
love.  What  is  that  hard  stuff?  The 
disciplined,  responsible  will  to  care 
for  the  life  of  the  other  person,  even 
at  great  cost  to  oneself. 

Maybe  you  need  to  come  down  out 
of  the  clouds  and  consider  what  it 
would  really  mean  to  care  for  your 
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Bishop   ISall   Answers 
Questions   About 


What  about  kneel-ins?  No  one  ought  to  question  another's  motives 
and,  therefore,  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  when  a  believer  drops  to  his 
knees,  he  is  praying  to  find  God  and  to  be  helped  by  him.  We  do 
not  kneel  to  be  seen  of  men  (Matthew  6:5-6),  nor  do  we  talk  about 
our  prayer  life. 

A  kneel-in  is  wrong  if  it  seeks  to  influence  opinion  or  sway  votes, 
and  it  is  eternally  right  if  it  has  as  its  sole  purpose  a  better  life  for 
the  kneeler.  Only  he  knows  whether  he  is  praying  or  merely  propa- 
gandizing. 

IVIust  the  church  become  more  'worldly'?  Many  careful  and 
prayerful  observers  think  so,  but  not  the  kind  of  worldliness  that 
has  taken  leave  of  moral  (call  them  "puritan,"  if  you  like)  values. 
Instead,  worldliness  is  identification  with  the  down-to-earth,  dirt- 
under-the-fingernails  attitudes  of  earthlings. 

The  pain  of  life  is  worldly;  the  differences  and  tensions  that  lead 
to  strife  among  men  are  worldly;  ideas  and  ideals,  too,  are  worldly, 
along  with  the  temptations  and  defeats.  The  love  of  money  is  world- 
ly, and  the  even  more  dangerous  love  of  power. 

The  cross  is  worldly,  and  likewise  the  empty  tomb.  And  the  church 
that  is  reverent  and  relevant  must  be  worldly,  but  it  dare  not  stop 
there.  It  must  be  otherworldly  as  well  as  this-worldly.  Like  its  Lord, 
the  church  must  overcome  the  world  (John  16:33). 

llow  does  a  sermon  differ  from  a  lecture?  According  to  the  dic- 
tionary, preaching  has  become  a  byword  for  long,  dull,  direct,  and 
judgmental  counseling.  We  hear  about  "a  penal  pulpit  and  a  dour 
pew." 

Actually,  a  sermon  is  a  joint  work  in  which  preacher  and  people 
are  colaborers.  Dullness  on  either  side  of  the  partnership  is  danger- 
ously contagious.  A  lecture,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  solo  performance 
(good  word!)  with  the  lecturer,  or  his  subject,  at  the  center.  Brilliant- 
ly, he  may  teach,  but  he  does  not  move.  (Often  the  sermonizer  is 
a  mere  lecturer.) 

Bishop  Angus  Dunn,  an  Episcopalian,  said  it  when  he  declared 
that  a  sermon  is  not  a  man  telling  what  he  thinks  about  the  state 
of  the  world,  or  even  what  he  thinks  of  God,  or  charity,  or  prayer, 
but  it  is  a  man  "speaking  to  prepare  the  way  for  God's  speaking." 

"If  questions  are  real,  and  not  merely  'strifes  of  words,'  as  Paul  wrote  to  Timothy.  I 
lOVe  them,"  says  Bishop  T.  Otto  Nail,  resident  bishop  of  the  Minnesota  Arm.  who  for  man:/ 
years  was  a  writer  and  editor  of  Methodist   publications. 
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girl.  Settle  for  letter  writing  for  a  few 
months,  until  the  dust  settles  and  both 
of  you  mature  a  little.  If  your  rela- 
tionship is  solid,  it  may  be  able  to 
survive  the  long  separation. 


oa 


I  am  a  girl,  16.  I  have  never  had 
to  carry  many  responsibilities  because 
we  have  a  maid.  Maybe  this  is  one 
of  the  reasons  for  my  problem. 

I  cant  stand  my  mother,  the  way 
she  is.  When  I  go  on  dates,  she  never 
sets  a  time  for  me  to  be  home.  No 
matter  what  1  do  or  what  time  I  get 
in,  she  never  says  anything  to  me.  I 
feel  as  though  she  doesn't  care  about 
me  or  have  any  concern  for  what  1 
do.  Please  help  me  to  tell  her  about 
this.— U.N. 

Many  parents  do  not  realize  that 
young  people  really  want  the  security 
of  rules  and  supervision.  You  can't 
even  have  the  fun  of  rebelling  if  no- 
body cares  what  you  do.  Also,  it  is 
easier  to  become  a  person  when  you 
can  push  up  against  some  firm  bound- 
aries. We  have  always  encouraged  our 
girls  to  come  knock  on  our  bedroom 
door  when  they  return  from  a  night 
out.  Sometimes  they  just  say,  "I'm 
home,  Mom."  Often  they  come  in  and 
sit  on  the  edge  of  the  bed  and  talk 
about  all  the  exciting  things  that  hap- 
pened, or  shed  a  few  tears  over  some- 
thing that  went  wrong.  I  usually  pre- 
tend to  be  asleep,  since  fathers  are 
pretty  useless  at  such  a  time. 

Why  not  ask  your  mother  if  you 
can  have  such  a  privilege?  Let  her 
know  how  much  it  would  mean  to  you 
if  she  would  be  there  to  give  a  hand 
once  in  a  while  as  you  grow  up. 


oa 


/  am  14.  I  like  these  two  boys  very 
much.  One  of  them  likes  me.  The 
other  one  just  started  liking  me  about 
a  week  ago.  The  one  that  likes  me 
wants  to  give  me  his  ring,  but  I  don't 
like  him  as  much  as  the  other  one. 
Should  I  accept  the  ring  if  I  don't 
like  the  boy  as  much  as  the  other 
one? — C.K. 

Better  not  say  yes  to  anything  until 
you  get  it  all  figured  out. 


Tell  Dr.  Dale  White  about  your 
problems,  your  worries,  your  accom- 
plishments, and  he  will  respond 
through  Teens  Together.  Write  to  him 
c/o  Together,  Box  423,  Park  Ridge, 
Illinois  60068.— Editors 
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Thanks  to  the  miracle  of 

modern  surgery,  we  can  leave 

the  gift  of  sight  to  another 

after  our  own  death. 


An 
Eye  for 
an  Eye 


By  ALICE  OLSON 


M. 


_OM,  I  JUST  heard  something 
creepy." 

Kathy  had  come  flying  in  the  door 
in  her  usual  style,  but  there  was  a 
serious  note  in  her  voice,  and  her  gray 
eyes  were  puzzled. 

I  put  down  a  half-peeled  potato. 
"What's  your  problem?" 

"Did  you  ever  hear  of  giving  your 
eyes  to  the  blind?"  she  asked. 

"Well,  yes,  I've  heard  of  donating 
your  eyes  to  the  Eye  Bank,  but  of 
course  ..." 

I  was  interrupted  by  Susan  banging 
into  the  kitchen.  "Mom,  guess  what! 
Sally's  mom  is  giving  her  eyes  away." 
To  reward  herself  for  bringing  this 
important  information,  she  grabbed  a 
handful  of  cookies  and  scampered  off. 

With  a  sinking  feeling,  I  knew  what 
Kathy's  next  question  would  be. 


"It  sounds  scary  to  me,"  she  pon- 
dered. Then,  quickly:  "Did  you  give 
away  your  eyes?" 

Now  she  had  me  in  a  comer.  Here 
was  a  chance  to  teach  her  concern 
for  others.  But  I  was  not  sure  I  wanted 
to  donate  my  eyes. 

"Not  yet,"  I  hedged.  "But  I'm  glad 
you  brought  it  up,  Kathy.  Let's  try 
and  find  out  more  about  it." 

The  reply  from  the  Eye  Bank  must 
have  been  sent  by  jet.  Before  I  had 
time  to  think,  two  donor  forms  were 
staring  at  me,  waiting  to  be  signed 
by  me  and  my  "nearest  of  kin."  There 
also  was  a  pamphlet  that  explained 
how  modern  surgical  science  has  made 
it  possible  for  us  to  bequeath  the 
precious  gift  of  sight. 

Purpose  of  the  Eye  Bank  is  to  pro- 
vide donor  eye  tissue  to  surgeons  for 
corneal  transplants  and  other  types 
of  eye  surgery. 

With  this  information  in  my  pos- 
session, I  still  wavered.  Other  ques- 
tions tugged  at  my  mind.  The  donor's 
eyes  have  to  be  removed  as  soon  as 
possible  after  death,  and  this  gave  me 
an  uneasy  feeling.  How  soon,  I  won- 
dered? Are  they  absolutely  positive 
you  are  dead  before  they  operate? 
Who  pays  for  the  operation? 

Taking  a  deep  breath,  I  wrote  an- 
other letter,  and  again  the  answer 
bounced  back.  A  sheepish  grin  spread 
across  my  face  as  I  read  the  director's 
very  kind  and  lucid  letter.  It  assured 
me  that  doctors  are  absolutely  certain 
a  person  is  dead  before  they  operate, 
and  there  is  no  cost  to  the  donor. 

Eyes  must  be  removed  and  refrig- 
erated within  6  hours  after  the  donor's 
death,  and  they  must  be  used  within 
48  hours  after  removal.  However,  re- 
search is  going  on  to  see  if  that  period 
of  time  can  be  lengthened. 

Anticipating  further  questions,  the 
director  enclosed  some  interesting  in- 
formation on  the  functions  of  an  eye 
bank  as  well  as  a  complete  description 
of  the  eye  itself. 

The  cornea  is  the  transparent  ex- 
ternal layer  which  protects  the  eye. 
When  a  portion  of  the  cornea  is  de- 
fective or  scarred,  sight  is  impaired. 
It  is  possible  to  remove  the  diseased 
area  and  transplant  a  piece  of  healthy 
cornea  from  another  person's  eye  in 
its  place.  This  operation  does  not  al- 
ways restore  sight  because  other  parts 
of  the  eye  could  be  diseased.  How- 
ever, when  you  donate  your  eyes, 
there  is  a  strong  possibility  that  you 


are  giving  the  gift  of  sight  to  some- 
one. In  addition,  donated  eyes  con- 
tribute to  important  medical  findings 
in  regard  to  various  eye  diseases. 

To  be  an  eye  donor,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  have  an  eye  examination.  Age 
is  of  no  importance.  The  cornea  from 
a  person  of  any  age  can  be  used  if 
the  corneal  tissue  is  healthy.  Wearing 
glasses  or  having  had  previous  sur- 
gery or  eye  disease  does  not  exclude 
you  from  the  opportunity  of  donating 
the  gift  of  sight. 

A  final  question  that  comes  to  mind : 
Does  the  removal  of  the  eyes  mar  the 


The  Eye  Bank  Association  of 
America  has  53  Eye  Banks  across 
the  country.  Each  state  has  its  own 
laws  governing  the  disposition  of 
body  tissues  after  death,  and  it  is 
advisable  to  sign  the  donor  form 
in  your  home  state.  Do  not  simply 
include  the  stipulation  in  your  will 
because  eyes  must  be  used  before 
wills  can  be  probated.  Your  physi- 
cian can  tell  you  how  to  get  in 
touch  with  the  Eye  Bank  that 
serves  your  state.  — Editors 


appearance  of  the  body  in  any  way? 
The  answer  is  no.  The  eyes  are  re- 
moved by  skilled  physicians,  and  the 
morticians  close  the  eyelids  in  such  a 
way  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  that 
the  eyes  have  been  removed. 

With  all  these  questions  answered, 
there  was  nothing  left  for  me  to  do  but 
fill  out  the  donor  form  and  send  it  in. 
As  I  did  this,  I  wondered  what  it  is 
like  to  be  without  vision.  How  could 
I  enjoy  a  spring  day  without  even  a 
glimpse  of  forsythia,  golden  as  a 
bouquet  of  captured  sunlight?  How 
could  I  describe  the  soft  green  shoots 
of  grass  or  the  whiteness  of  clouds  in 
an  azure  sky?  What  joy  would  I  miss 
if  I  could  not  see  the  laughter  in  chil- 
dren's eyes,  or  behold  the  tender  smile 
of  a  loved  one? 

Someday  Susan  may  come  flying 
in  the  door  again  and  ask  me  if  I 
have  donated  my  eyes  to  the  blind.  I 
will  be  proud  to  answer:  "Yes,  and 
someday  when  you  are  older  you  may 
want  to  do  the  same." 

By  donating  your  eyes,  you  become 
part  of  a  miracle.  Sight  is  the  fight  of 
the  body,  the  reflection  of  the  soul. 
It  is  yours  to  leave  behind  for  some- 
one else.  □ 
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LOST  OF  us  who  have  known  hill- 
billies admire  them,  misunderstand 
them,  or  pity  them.  The  hillbilly  re- 
mains one  of  the  few  minority  groups 
that  can  safely  be  ridiculed  on  the 
stage,  radio  and  TV,  or  in  the  movies. 
He  doesn't  protest,  likely  because  his 
temperament  is  such  that  he  actually 
enjoys  a  caricature  of  himself. 

I  have  known  many  mountain  peo- 
ple, some  as  close  friends,  others  more 
casually.  I  know  the  hillbilly  as  he 
was  50  or  more  years  ago  principally 
through  the  works  of  the  late  Horace 
Kephart,  who  lived  as  one  of  them,  in 
the  Great  Smokies.  Now  I  have  read 
John  Fetterman's  Stinking  Creek 
(Dutton,  $5.95),  and  in  my  opinion 
this  is  by  far  the  most  knowledgeable, 
significant — and  interesting — study  of 
hill  people  since  Kephart's  pen  was 
stilled. 

John  Fetterman's  book  in  no  way 
follows  the  Kephart  vein.  This  is  an- 
other generation,  faced  by  frustrations 
and  problems  that  were  unknown  to 
the  fiercely  independent  settlers  who 
brought  the  Elizabethan  tongue  to 
America's  mountains  nearly  two  cen- 
turies ago.  It  is  a  generation  that  the 
U.S.  government,  concerned  at  last, 
is  trying  to  rehabilitate  with  more 
than  a  billion  dollars  in  welfare  and 
superhighway  construction.  But:  "the 
mountains  have  long  memories,"  Fet- 
terman    writes.    "Many   times    before 

At  Stinking  Creek,  the  first  three 

grades  are  taught  in  a  dingy  one-room, 

one-teacher  school  where   pupils  may 

he  as  young  as  5,  as  old  as  15. 


there  have  been  cries  of  Utopia.  .  .  . 
There  was  joy  when  the  coal  industry 
boomed.  .  .  .  The  economy  soared  be- 
yond their  wildest  dreams,  and  men 
squandered  their  wealth  at  the  coal- 
company  stores  on  silk  shirts  and  50- 
cent  cigars. 

"And  half  a  century  ago  the  rail- 
roads came  slashing  through  the 
mountains  ....  and  there  would  be 
no  more  isolation,  no  more  want,  no 
more  hunger — ever." 

But  the  coal  mines  seeped  deadly 
poisons  into  the  streams,  now  fit 
neither  for  fishing,  swimming,  nor 
drinking.  The  wildlife  is  gone,  and 
strip  mines  denude  hills  already  bar- 
ren from  ruthless  logging  practices. 
So,  the  hillbilly,  living  on  hope  and 
promises,  is  a  hard  man  to  convince 
that  things  now  may  be  taking  a  turn 
for  the  better.  That  is  why,  Fetterman 
points  out:  ".  .  .  there  was  no  cele- 
bration on  Stinking  Creek  on  that 
March  day  when  the  President  signed 
the  Appalachia  act." 

Aside  from  this,  there  is  little  edi- 
torializing as  you  meet  the  people  of 
Stinking  Creek  and  the  nearby  hol- 
lows in  eastern  Kentucky.  You  find 
neither  condescension  nor  pity  from 
the  author,  a  tried  and  trusted  friend 
of  the  people  about  whom  he  writes. 
You  simply  meet  them,  one  by  one, 
through  Fetterman's  graphic  prose 
and  magnificent  photographs,  and 
you  reluctantly  put  aside  this  book 
feeling  that  you  know  them  better, 
perhaps,  than  you  know  your  next- 
door  neighbors. 

French    journalist    Lucien    Bodard 

writes  about  Viet  Nam  as  if  it  were 
his  home  country.  And  in  a  sense  it 
is.  Born  in  China,  he  has  been  the 
Far  Eastern  correspondent  for  a  Paris 
newspaper  for  almost  20  years,  criss- 


crossing all  Viet  Nam,  calling  on  war- 
lords on  the  border  and  terrorists  in 
the  plains.  Saigon  he  knows  better 
than  most  of  us  know  our  hometowns 
— his  wife,  in  fact,  was  brought  up 
there. 

The  Quicksand  War:  Prelude  to 
Vietnam  (Atlantic-Little,  Brown, 
$7.95)  describes  France's  reconquest 
of  Indo-China  after  Japanese  occu- 
pation, traces  the  emergence  of  Ho 
Chi  Minh  and  the  forging  of  his  revo- 
lutionary army,  and  shows  how  Sai- 
gonese  prosperity  and  corruption,  the 
blindness  of  bureaucrats,  and  the 
touchy  pride  of  the  French  armv 
combined  to  oust  France  from  her 
colony.  Then  we  see  the  Americans 
coming  to  Saigon,  pulled  by  the 
strings  of  history  that  have  led  us  into 
involvement  in  a  major  war. 

Bodard  writes  with  the  most 
graphic  vividness,  and  his  book  sur- 
passes any  adventure  thriller  for  ruth- 
lessness  and  violence.  When  you  put 
it  down,  which  will  not  be  until  you 
finish  it,  you  will  wonder  how  far  man 
really  has  climbed  from  savagery. 

The  status  of  women  varies  as 
dramatically  within  nations  as  it  does 
around  the  world.  In  Iran,  for  in- 
stance, women  near  the  Iranian-Pak- 
istan border  wear  rings  in  their  noses, 
so  their  husbands  can  handle  them 
more  easily  if  they  get  stubborn;  and 
they  do  not  walk  alone  on  the  streets 
of  their  villages  for  fear  bandits  will 
seize  them  and  sell  them  in  Kuwait 
or  other  places  where  there  are  many 
men  and  few  women. 

Then,  also  in  Iran,  there  is  Najmeh 
Najafi,  a  vital  woman  who  has  spent 
most  of  her  adult  life  helping  the  vil- 
lage people  in  different  parts  of  her 
country  to  break  down  the  walls  of 
poverty,  ignorance,  and  prejudice  to 
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let  in  the  modern  world.  A  Wall  and 
Three  Willows  (Harper  &  Row, 
$5.95)  takes  up  her  story  where  a 
previous  book.  Reveille  for  a  Persian 
Village,  left  off.  With  Helen  Hinck- 
ley, in  whose  home  she  lived  when 
she  attended  college  in  this  country, 
she  tells  about  her  work  in  the  vil- 
lages and  about  the  struggle  she  and 
her  husband  went  through  to  find 
room  in  their  marriage  for  the  work 
she  could  not  give  up.  It  is  an  in- 
tensely interesting,  very  personal 
story. 

In  view  of  our  Methodist  preoccu- 
pation with  publishing,  it  is  strange 
that  77  years  went  by  without  any- 
body's writing  a  full-scale  biography 
of  Susanna  Wesley.  Until  this  spring, 
in  fact,  the  most  recent  book  about 
the  mother  of  John  and  Charles  was 
a  biography  published  in  England 
in  1890.  And  it  had  long  been  out 
of  print. 

Now  we  have  Immortal  Mother 
(Vantage,  $3.95).  Author  Franklin 
Wilder,  a  Methodist  layman,  says: 
"For  some  unknown  reason,  I  became 
interested  in  the  life  of  this  great 
lady  about  15  years  ago."  He  set  about 
collecting  material  on  her  life  with 
the  detail  and  persistence  he  had  ac- 
quired during  World  War  II  when  he 
served  as  a  special  agent  of  the  FBI. 
He  also  has  a  way  with  words,  a  re- 
sult of  30  years  as  a  trial  attorney, 
and  he  argues  the  case  for  Susanna 
persuasively,  quoting  extensively  from 
her  own  letters.  The  result  is  a  fas- 
cinating, reliable  book  about  the  bril- 
liant, dedicated,  and  determined 
woman  who  rightly  can  be  called  the 
mother  of  Methodism. 

In  Where  Do  We  Go  From  Here: 
Chaos  or  Community?  (Harper  & 
Row,  $4.95),  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.,  asks  the  hard  question  of  all 
Americans  and  calls  for  nonviolent 
coexistence  instead  of  violent  coan- 
nihilation — in  our  own  communities, 
and  in  the  world. 

It  is  an  important  book  that  ex- 
plains the  meaning  of  the  term  Black 
Power;  looks  at  the  civil-rights  move- 
ment in  the  South,  where  it  has 
gained,  and  in  the  North,  where  it 
has  not;  examines  racism  and  the 
white  backlash;  and  looks  at  the 
United  States'  presence  in  Viet  Nam 
in  the  same  ethical  context  as  it  con- 
siders violence  at  home.  In  an  appen- 
dix, Dr.  King  proposes  specific  action 
in  the  fields  of  education,  employ- 
ment, democratic  rights,  and  housing. 

Unfortunately,  it  probably  will  be 
read  primarily  by  the  people  who 
already  agree  with  him.  It  deserves 
wider  consideration. 

Every  one  of  us  faces  the  world 
from  behind  a  series  of  facades  shaped 


Inspiring  new  books 
from  Abingdon 


A   CHRISTIAN    AND    HIS   MONEY, 

by  John  R.  Crawford.  A  down-to- 
earth  look  at  earning  and  spend- 
ing in  the  light  of  the  Gospel.  The 
result  is  a  unique  contribution  to 
the  thought  of  many  Christians, 
dealing  realistically  with  a  wide 
range  of  everyday  concerns.  176 
pages.  $3.75 

THE  CHURCH  CREATIVE,  edited 
by  M.  Edward  Clark,  William  L. 
Malcomson,  and  Warren  Lane  Mol- 
ton.  Interesting  first-person  re- 
ports on  eighteen  experimental 
ministries  in  a  variety  of  situations 
and  settings  including  experiments 
in  interracial  and  interfaith  activ- 
ities. 208  pages.  $4.50 

BEING    THERE    FOR    OTHERS,    by 

Ted  McEachern.  An  unusual  book 
on  the  possibilities  of  human  life 
in  the  world,  based  on  the  belief 
that  Christian  faith  must  make 
sense  in  a  world  come  of  age.  The 
author  projects  a  wholly  modern 
view  of  what  faith  really  means. 
160  pages.  Paper,  $2.25 


THE  NEW  EVE,  by  Kathleen  Neill 
Nyberg.  A  keen  look  at  the  mod- 
ern woman's  place  in  the  church. 
With  wit  and  wisdom,  Mrs.  Ny- 
berg takes  up  most  of  the  critical 
points  of  conflict  between  men 
and  women  and  the  conflicts  thai 
women  still  have  with  their  own 
basic  natures.  176  pages.         $3.75 

WHO  SPEAKS  FOR  THE  CHURCH?, 

by  Paul  Ramsey.  Dr.  Ramsey  gives 
an  honest  and  constructive  criti- 
cism of  the  policy  statement  as- 
pects of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  and  takes  it  to  task  for 
its  handling  of  urgent  social  and 
political   questions.   192    pages. 

Paper,  $2.45 

ON  BECOMING  HUMAN,  by  Ross 
Snyder.  An  unusual  book  that  en- 
courages people,  especially  young 
people,  to  realize  their  individual 
potential  for  living  life  to  its  fullest 
— to  experience  life  as  full  of  ex- 
pression rather  than  defensively 
and  phony.  144  pages.  Paper,  $1.95 


ADVENT:  A  CALENDAR  OF  DEVOTIONS,  1967,  by  Dennis  F. 
Nyberg.  A  handy,  pocket-size  booklet  of  devotions  for  the 
Advent  season.  Each  devotion  will  help  the  reader  re-discover 
the  beauty  and  greatness  of  this  holy  season.  64  pages. 

Paper,  150  each;  $1.50  per  dozen;  $8  per  hundred 


At  your  Cokesbury   Bookstore 

Abingdon  Press 

The   Book    Publishing    Department 
of  The  Methodist  Publishing  House 
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Keyed-up 
executives 
unwind  at 
Sheraton 


Ease  the  tension  on  your 
next  business  trip.  Unwind 
at  Sheraton.  Spacious,  quiet 
rooms.  Free  Parking  —  even  in  the  heart 
of  town.  Great  restaurants. 
For  Insured  Reservations  at  Guar- 
anteed Rates  call  any  Sheraton 
Hotel  or  Reservation  Office.    - 

Sheraton  Hotels 
&  Motor  Inns  (S) 


by  what  we  think  people  expect  us 
to  act  and  look  like.  And,  just  as  this 
is  true  of  people-to-people  relation- 
ships, it  is  true  of  relationships  be- 
tween groups.  Often  it  makes  real 
communication  impossible. 

One  of  the  few  white  people  who 
are  able  to  see  behind  the  facade 
which  the  Negro  people  show  to  the 
white  race  is  cartoonist  Jules  Feiffer, 
and  Feiffer  on  Civil  Rights  (Anti- 
Defamation  League  of  B'nai  B'rith, 
$1)  is  a  series  of  strips  that  go  un- 
erringly to  the  heart  of  the  matter. 

If  you  do  not  want  to  read  the  more 
weighty,  learned  volumes  on  the  civil- 
rights  movement,  take  15  minutes  and 
learn  from  Feiffer. 

You  i?  the  New  Morality  (Harper 
&  Row,  $3.95,  cloth;  SI. 45,  paper)  is  a 
casebook  by  former  Episcopal  Bishop 
James  A.  Pike.  The  cases  are  interest- 
ing— they  read  like  excerpts  from  Ann 
Landers'  column — but  the  answers 
are  ambiguous,  and  couched  in  ec- 
clesiastical and  ethical  terminology.  I 
do  not  think  this  book  has  very  much 
value  for  the  lay  reader. 

There  are  two  ways  to  get  a  book 
published.  One  is  to  have  your  manu- 
script accepted  by  an  established  pub- 
lishing company  that  will  take  the 
responsibility  for  editing  it,  printing  it, 
and  promoting  its  sale  in  published 
form.  The  other  way  is  to  pay  for 
having  the  book  produced  and  sell 
copies  yourself.  Obviously,  the  first 
way  is  the  more  effective — and  profit- 
able. 

Frankly,  most  of  the  author-subsi- 
dized books  are  a  lot  more  interesting 
to  their  creators  than  they  are  to  their 
readers.  In  fact,  they  are  known  to 
reviewers  as  "vanity  publications." 
But  there  are  exceptions  to  all  rules, 
and  occasionally  one  of  these  books 
makes  me  think  the  major  publishers 
missed  a  very  good  thing  by  not  put- 
ting it  out. 

Such  a  book  is  Unwelcome  at  the 
Northeast  Gate  (Prentice,  $4).  Mar- 
garet May  Prentice  was  a  missionary 
nurse  in  North  China.  The  book  takes 
up  her  story  in  1938  when  she  re- 
turned to  Tientsin  for  her  third  term, 
and  it  records  the  daily  life  of  the 
staff  and  patients  of  Isabella  Fisher 
Hospital  during  the  Japanese  occu- 
pation as  well  as  the  rigors  the  mis- 
sionaries suffered  after  Pearl  Harbor 
when  the  Japanese  imprisoned  them. 

Unwelcome  at  the  Northeast  Gate 
contains  a  number  of  printing  errors, 
and  it  could  have  benefited  by  expert 
editing.  However,  Miss  Prentice  has 
the  two  qualities  that  are  most  im- 
portant in  a  writer — honesty  and  the 
ability  to  tell  a  story  interestingly.  I 
got  absorbed  in  her  book,  and  I  wish 
a  lot  of  other  people  would,  too.  It 
can    be   ordered   from    Miss    Prentice. 


Fraiser     Meadows     Manor,     Boulder, 
Colo.  80302. 

If  members  of  your  family  have 
some  carpentering  ability,  a  lot  of 
energy,  enduring  enthusiasm — and 
muscle,  you  may  be  considering  build- 
ing your  own  vacation  home.  It  is  a 
rewarding  source  of  outdoor  activity, 
and  Paul  Corey  tells  how  it  is  done 
in  Holiday  Homes   (Crowell,  $6.95). 

Like  all  how-to-do-it  books,  this 
makes  the  process  sound  easier, 
cheaper,  and  quicker  than  it  really  is, 
but  Corey  has  done  a  good,  workman- 
like job  of  describing  building  pro- 
cedures from  the  ground  up.  The 
catch  is  that  he  grew  up  on  an  Iowa 
farm  where  he  learned  to  use  tools, 
and  since  1930  he  has  built  every 
house  he  and  his  wife  have  lived  in. 
He  takes  basic  building  skills  for 
granted,  and  if  your  proficiency  is  not 
as  great,  you  had  better  practice  up 
on  a  doghouse  or  tool  shed  before 
tackling  your  vacation  home. 

When  I  hear  squeals  of:  "On,  isn't 
he  cute!"  float  over  the  partitions  in 
our  offices  I  know  that  one  of  our  staff 
members  is  showing  off  a  new  baby 
— or  a  new  dog. 

The  dog  population  among  our 
office  families  includes  a  dachshund, 
a  pug,  two  Labradors,  three  chows, 
and  several  mixed  breeds.  Conse- 
quently, a  book  that  takes  a  satiri- 
cal look  at  dog  and  man  and  finds 
man  the  loser  has  found  readers  here 
who  laugh  and  finally  nod  their  heads, 
saving:  "Yes,  that's  just  the  way  it  is." 
The  book  is  Down  Boy,  Down,  Blast 
You!  (Morrow,  $1.95)  by  Charlton 
Ogburn,  Jr. 


"My   mother  has  a 

terrible  memory — she 

remembers    everything." 

Most  of  us  know  that  a  theological 
school  is  where  ministers  are  edu- 
cated, but  unless  we  are  unusual  lay- 
men, we  would  be  hard  put  to  de- 
scribe what  goes  on  there.  What  is  a 
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seminary?  Is  it  a  graduate  school  in 
the  humanities?  A  trade  school? 
What? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  unusual 
ferment  going  on  in  theological  edu- 
cation today,  and  the  schools  are  ask- 
ing themselves  these  same  questions. 
Charles  R.  Feilding,  who  made  per- 
sonal visits  to  representative  theologi- 
cal schools  in  North  America,  reports 
on  his  interviews  with  faculty  mem- 
bers and  students  in  Education  for 
Ministry  (American  Association  of 
Theological  Schools,  $2).  This  is  a 
readable  paperback  that  offers  lay 
readers  a  good  inside  view  of  semi- 
naries today. 

Crime  in  the  city  is  produced  by 
he  worst  aspects  of  metropolitan 
conditions,  in  suburbia  by  some  of  the 
best,  says  David  Loth  in  Crime  in  the 
Suburbs  (Morrow,  $4.95).  But  there 
are  similarities. 

Over  and  over  again,  investigators 
find  that  slum  criminals  have  grown 
up  in  homes  where  the  father  either 
was  absent  or  unemployed,  and  in 
which  the  mother  supported  the 
family.  And,  curiously,  in  a  great 
many  suburban  households,  father 
leaves  so  early  and  returns  so  late 
that  his  children  scarcely  know  him. 
The  rearing  of  suburbia's  children 
actually  is  left  to  their  mothers;  and 
too  many  of  them  are  "skipping  from 
one  meeting  to  another,  indulging  or 
wanting  to  indulge  in  extramarital 
affairs,  ceaselessly  expunging  their 
feelings  of  guilt  by  overprotecting 
their  children  .  .  ." 

Loth's  in-depth  examination  of  why 
affluent  teen-agers,  and  adults,  rum 
to  crime  is  a  flesh-and-blood  report 
that  tackles  the  double  standard  bv 
which  children  are  told  to  be  upright 
and  honest — but  that  it  is  all  right  for 
adults  to  cheat  on  their  income  tax 
and  appropriate  carts  from  the  super- 
market. All  upper-middle-class  parents 
should  read  it. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  never 
has  been  as  monolithic  as  most  peo- 
ple, even  Catholics,  think.  But  until 
recently  Catholics  who  did  not  agree 
with  official  doctrine  either  remained 
silent,  drifted  away,  or  expressed 
themselves  under  threat  of  excommu- 
nication. That  day  is  past.  Since  Vati- 
can II,  a  growing  number  of  priests 
and  Catholic  laymen  are  speaking 
their  minds  about  legalism,  emphasis 
on  tradition,  and  arrogance  in  their 
church  that,  they  are  convinced,  bar 
it  from  the  full  expression  of  the 
Christian  faith.  In  the  same  breath 
with  their  criticism  they  insist  that 
they  intend  to  remain  Catholics. 

Such  a  Catholic  is  Father  James 
Kavanaugh,  author  of  A  Modern 
Priest  Looks  at  His  Outdated  Church 
(Trident  Press,  $4.95).  Young,  articu- 


late, and  impassioned,  he  is  against 
passive  acceptance  of  authoritarian 
edicts.  He  calls  for  an  honest  search 
for  total  commitment. 

He  is  convinced  that  the  celibacy 
required  of  priests  cripples  their 
ability  to  understand  how  people 
really  feel  when  they  come  up  against 
the  rigidities  of  Catholic  doctrine  on 
birth  control,  divorce  and  remarriage, 
and  marriage  to  non-Catholics.  He 
looks  searchingly  at  education,  the 
cloistered  life,  and  the  church's  view 
of  non-Catholics  and  cries:  "You  can 
still  believe  and  still  be  free." 

Father  Kavanaugh  expresses  his 
frustration,  and  the  frustration  of 
thousands  of  his  Catholic  brethren,  in 
terms  of  people  rather  than  polemics; 
and  because  his  book  is  written  out  of 
agony,  it  would  be  easy  for  us  Meth- 
odists to  feel  some  Protestant  self- 
righteousness  as  we  read  it.  Yet,  what 
Father  Kavanaugh  really  is  warning 
us  of  is  the  terrible  danger  of  letting 
the  message  get  lost  in  the  machinery 
of  the  establishment,  and  this  is  a 
danger  that  threatens  all  denomina- 
tional structures. 

The  salesman  talking  us  into  a  car 
we  don't  need.  The  responsible  father 
deciding  on  a  college  and  career  for 
his  son.  The  teen-ager  working  the 
adults  in  his  life  for  the  watch  he 
wants  for  skin  diving.  The  politician 
promising  everything  except  new 
taxes.  The  minister  preaching  in  plati- 
tudes lest  he  offend  important  parish- 
ioners. 

All  these  are  manipulators,  even  as 
you  and  I  and  our  next-door  neigh- 
bors. Consciously  or  subconsciously, 
we  use  the  tricks  we  have  learned  to 
conceal  our  true  natures  and  reduce 
others — and  ourselves — into  things  to 
be  controlled. 

Psychologist  Everett  L.  Shostrom 
says  we  should  be  actualizors,  instead 
— mature,  balanced,  realistic  people 
who  know  their  true  selves,  trust  their 
own  feelings,  communicate  with  and 
appreciate  others.  He  writes  about  the 
inner  journey  from  manipulation  to 
actualization  in  Man,  the  Manipula- 
tor (Abingdon,  $4.95).  It  is  an  inter- 
esting, helpful  book. 

A  sea  gull  is  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful birds  alive,  and  Dare  Wright 
catches  the  poetry  of  its  motion  in 
Look  at  a  Gull  (Random  House, 
$2.95).  This  is  a  black  and  white 
pictorial  essay  on  the  life  cycle  of  a 
gull.  It  is  for  young  nature  lovers,  and 
all  photographers. 

On  June  1,  1660,  a  woman  was 
hanged  on  Boston  Common.  She  was 
Mary  Dyer,  whose  crime  was  that  she 
was  a  Quaker  in  Puritan  Massachu- 
setts. 

Ethel  White  has  taken  history's  bare 


Can  you  talk 
to  your  children 
about  SEX? 

For  the  first  time  — a  series  of  modern, 
Christian-oriented  educational  books 
offer  help.  In  teaching  small  children. 
Anticipating  adolescence.  Even  bridg- 
ing the  gap  with  teen-agers. 

This  new  Sex  Education  Series  answers 
a  great  need  for  frank  materials  to 
guide  young  people  in  the  Christian 
home.  They  explain  reproduction  .  .  . 
and  discuss  the  total  place  of  sex  in 
the  home  and  in  life. 

Separate  books  for  each  age  level  speak 
to  young  people  in  their  own  terms. 
All  are  written  with  great  understand- 
ing, are  well  illustrated,  have  been 
thoroughly  checked  by  medical,  edu- 
cational, and  theological  authorities. 
The  Parents'"  Guide  to  Christian  Conver- 
sation about  Sex  helps  answer  questions 
and  build  healthy  modern  attitudes  in 
children.  These  materials  are  complete 
and  well  correlated.  You  will  find  them 
an  invaluable  aid  ...  at  each  stage  of 
your  child's  growth. 

•  6  books !  Correlated  records,  color 
filmstrips  available! 

•  Researched  and  field  tested! 

•  Buy  any  part  of  the  series  — 
for  home,  school,  youth  groups! 


Concordia  Sex  Education  o 


Series 


FIND  OUT  MORE! 
ASK  YOUR  BOOK- 
SELLER FOR  FREE 
BROCHURE-OR 
SEND  THIS 
COUPON  TO: 


CONCORDIA  PUBLISHING   HOUSE.  Dept  EIZ 
3558  S.  Jefferson,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63118 
Send  me  the  FREE  brochure  giving  details 
of  the  Concordia  Sex  Education  Series. 

NAME 


ADDRESS. 
CITY 


STATE. 


.ZIP. 
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Choice  Southland  Pecans 

PROVEN 
FUND        f|M 
RAISER 


Everyone's  a  prospect  for  these  deli- 
cious fresh-shelled  pecans.  That's  why 
organizations  throughout  the  U.  S.  have 
for  years  used  them  successfully  to  raise 
funds. 

•  EASY  TO  SELL 

•  GOOD  PROFITS 

•  ATTRACTIVE  ONE-POUND 

CELLOPHANE   PACKS 

•  NO  ADVANCE  PAYMENT 
Mail  this  coupon  for  full  details. 


SOUTHLAND  PECANS 

P.  0.   Box  736,  Waycross,  Ga.     31501 


T967 


Please   send    information,   with   current   prices, 
of  Southland  fund-raising  plan. 

NAME    


ADDRESS 


ORGANIZATION 
TITLE  


Ordering  Cards? 

TOGETHER  accepts  advertise- 
ments only  from  reliable  deal- 
ers. If  the  advertisement  men- 
tions the  word  "approval"  or 
"on  approval,"  the  dealer  in- 
tends to  send  a  selection  of  mer- 
chandise known  as  "approvals" 
in  addition  to  any  free  items  or 
ones  you  have  paid  for  in  ad- 
vance. If  you  keep  any  of  the 
"approval"  items,  you  must 
pay  for  them  and  return  the 
ones  you  do  not  wish  to  buy.  If 
you  do  not  intend  to  buy  any  of 
the  "approval"  items,  return 
them  promptly,  being  sure  your 
name  and  address  are  clearly 
written  in  the  upper  left-hand 
corner  of  the  package  in  which 
you  return  the  merchandise. 


account  and  projected  it  into  journal 
form  for  Bear  His  Mild  Yoke  (Abing- 
don, $4.95).  The  result  is  a  com- 
pelling, completely  believable  por- 
trait of  a  gentle,  intelligent  wife  and 
mother  who  never  planned  to  be  a 
heroine.  She  simply  made  her  day-to- 
day decisions  in  the  light  of  her  con- 
science and  was  not  daunted  when 
she  found  her  feet  firmly  set  on  the 
road  to  martyrdom.  Because  this  is 
the  way  most  martyrs  are  made,  this 
book  has  something  important  to  say 
to  us. 

Rembrandt's  Life  of  Christ  (Harry 
N.  Abrams,  $25)  matches  the  draw- 
ings, etchings,  and  paintings  of  the 
great  Dutch  artist  with  quotations 
from  the  Gospels,  and  the  result  is  a 
dramatic  record  of  the  life  of  the 
Savior. 

Rembrandt  created  more  than  800 
works  of  art  based  on  religious  sub- 
jects, turning  to  the  New  Testament 
during  times  of  personal  stress.  Yet 
religious  art  was  so  unpopular  in  Cal- 
vinist  Holland  during  his  lifetime  in 
the  17th  century  that  religious  paint- 
ings were  banned  from  Protestant 
churches. 

The  King  James  Version  of  the 
Bible  is  the  source  of  the  quotations 
in  Rembrandt's  Life  of  Christ.  The 
back  of  the  book  contains  a  fuller  re- 
telling of  the  Gospel  stories  by  Owen 
S.  Rachleff.  This  is  an  expensive  book, 
but  it  is  an  art  treasure. 

Boys  and  girls  who  visit  Expo  67 
will  have  a  warm  feeling  for  Stories 
From  Across  Canada  (Lippincott, 
$3.50).  These  13  tales  edited  by  Ber- 
nard L.  McEvoy  involve  children,  In- 
dians, animals,  even  a  few  adults,  liv- 
ing, fighting,  playing,  and  learning. 
By  such  well-known  writers  as  Farley 
Mowat,  Sheila  Burnford,  and  Scott 
Young,  they  are  in  the  best  tradition 
of  short-story  writing. 

Doris  Fielding  Reid  gives  young 
adults  a  low-key  biography  of  a  great 
classical  scholar  who  also  was  a  great 
lady  in  Edith  Hamilton:  An  Intimate 
Portrait  (Norton,  $5).  Miss  Hamilton 
was  60  when  she  began  writing,  but 
she  was  still  hard  at  it  when  she  died 
at  95,  and  even  in  her  lifetime  her 
books  on  the  world  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  on  the  great  figures 
from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
had  become  classics. 

Miss  Reid  shared  homes  with  her 
in  New  York  and  Washington  for  the 
last  40  years  of  her  life. 

Elizabeth  Borton  de  Trevino  weaves 
a  tale  as  rich  as  a  splendid  tapestry  in 
Casilda  of  the  Rising  Moon  (Farrar, 
Straus  &  Giroux,  $3.50) .  This  novel  for 
readers  in  their  early  teens  is  based  on 
chronicles     and     legends     about     the 


daughter  of  the  Moorish  king  Alamun, 
who  held  Toledo  in  the  11th  century. 
It  was  a  time  when  Moorish  and 
Christian  states  in  Spain  were  at  war 
with  one  another,  and  it  was  not  un- 
usual for  King  Alamun's  castle  to  be 
filled  with  Christian  prisoners.  The 
beautiful  Casilda's  spirit  reached  out 
to  them,  and  to  all  others  whose  lives 
touched  her  own — Muslim,  Christian, 
and  Jew,  king,  knight,  and  peasant. 

Of  course,  we  know  there  is  no  man 
in  the  moon.  But  Tomi  Ungerer  holds 
on  to  the  old  tradition  just  a  little 
longer  to  give  Moon  Man  (Harper  & 
Row,  $4.50)  to  our  small  fry.  This  tall 
picture  book  about  the  time  the  man 
in  the  moon  paid  a  visit  to  earth  to 
see  what  it  was  like  is  a  delight  for  the 
very  young. 

It  isn't  necessary  to  tell  any  parent 
of  young  children  who  Dr.  Seuss  is. 
The  good  doctor's  books  have  en- 
chanted small  fry  ever  since  The  Cat 
in  the  Hat  appeared  back  in  1957. 
In  fact,  The  Cat  was  such  a  smashing 
juvenile  success  his  name  has  been 
tagged  to  a  whole  series  of  Beginner 
Books. 

Now  we  have  The  Cat  in  the  Hat 
in  English  and  Spanish  (Random 
House,  $2.50).  For  English-speaking 
voungsters  learning  Spanish  in  the 
lower  grades,  or  for  Spanish-speaking 
children,  this  is  pure  joy.  However,  if 
mom  and  dad  and  junior  speak  En- 
glish only,  they  will  have  to  find  some 
other  book  to  help  them  pronounce 
the  Spanish.  There  is  no  guide  to 
phonetics. 

What  is  the  church?  Adults  have 
profound  theological  discussions,  but 
a  little  boy  discovers  the  essence  of 
the  answer  in  A  Small  Green  Tree 
And  a  Square  Brick  Church  (Abing- 
don, $2.50).  Bernice  Hogan's  story 
takes  him  on  a  journey  during  which 
he  sees  steeples,  Easter  lilies,  big 
churches,  and  little  churches.  Finally 
he  comes  upon  a  square  brick  church 
filled  with  people  and  discovers  de- 
lightedly that  this  is  what  the  church 
is:  it  is  people. 

This  is  a  picture  book  for  kinder- 
gartners  and  first  and  second-graders. 

The  stone  was  shaped  like  an  egg, 
and  the  two  boys  visiting  the  Cornish 
coast  wanted  it  desperately.  After  it 
became  theirs,  they  placed  it  in  a 
shallow  pool  of  sea  water,  hoping  it 
might  hatch  a  sea  serpent,  a  sea  ogre, 
or  perhaps  a  sea  horse.  What  it  con- 
tained was  even  more  magical,  a  little 
creature  half  boy,  half  seal  who 
brought  them  a  time  of  wonder  and 
joy.  The  Sea  Egg  (Harcourt,  Brace  & 
World,  $2.50)  by  L.  M.  Boston  is  an 
enthralling  story  for  youngsters  in  the 
early  grades.  — Barnabas 
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in  Fiction 


With  GERALD  KENNEDY,  bishop,  los  angeles  area 


J.  HERE  came  to  my  desk  a  few 
years  ago  a  new  novel,  The  Sand  Peb- 
bles by  Richard  McKenna.  It  was  a 
story  about  an  American  gunboat  in 
China  during  the  1920s.  It  won  the 
Harper  Prize  Novel  contest  and  was 
widely    recognized    as    a    fine    book. 

Richard  McKenna  died  in  Novem- 
ber, 1964,  almost  at  the  peak  of  his 
success.  He  had  begun  to  write  late 
in  life,  after  serving  20  years  in  the 
Navy  and  completing  his  education  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

I  was  delighted,  then,  when  there 
came  to  my  desk  THE  SONS  OF 
MARTHA  by  Richard  McKenna 
(Harper  6-  Row,  $4.95).  He  was  at 
work  on  a  successor  to  The  Sand  Peb- 
bles when  he  died,  and  parts  of  the 
new  novel  are  included  in  this  book. 
Besides  that  large  section,  there  are  a 
few  short  stories. 

McKenna  writes  about  machinery 
with  the  rare  perception  of  a  man  who 
really  loved  it.  One  of  the  stories  tells 
about  a  Yangtze  River  gunboat  engine 
room  and  of  the  rivalry  between  a 
simple  man  and  a  schemer.  It  sounds 
difficult  to  make  engines  and  engine 
workers  exciting,  but  McKenna  knew 
how  to  make  even  a  fellow  like  me 
(who  doesn't  know  the  difference  be- 
tween a  spark  plug  and  a  valve)  sense 
something  of  the  emotion  he  felt. 

To  help  you  appreciate  this  quality, 
let  me  tell  you  about  an  incident  in 
the  book.  A  new  man  has  been  shown 
around  the  engine  room  of  a  ship's 
refrigerating  plant  by  Kelly  Coon  who 
is  in  charge  of  it.  As  they  sit  talking 
and  sipping  coffee,  Coon  says,  "It's  a 
hard  thing  to  say.  They  could  pass  any 
kind  of  examination  in  writing.  But 
something  keeps  'em  from  ever  getting 
past  the  black  marks  on  gauges  and 
thermometers  and  on  paper.  They 
know  all  the  second  things  and  all  the 
third  things,  but  they  never  will  know 
the  first  thing  about  machinery." 

The  new  recruit  says  he  doesn't 
know  about  machinery  either.  Coon 
goes  on,  "You're  open  to  learn  it. 
Thorpe  never  will."  Kelly  Coon's  face 
looked  concerned,  almost  kindly  now. 
"Someways  I  look  up  to  Thorpe,"  he 


said.  "He  ain't  going  to  ship  over  and 
it's  good  that  he  ain't.  He's  too  smart 
for  this  work.  But  he  may  be  the  best 
doctor  in  the  world  some  day,  if  he 
can  get  behind  the  black  marks  in  the 
medicine  books  and  know  it's  human 
beings  he's  working  on." 

When  I  read  that,  I  thought  of  all 
the  people  I  know  who  may  under- 
stand the  second  and  third  things  but 
never  get  down  to  the  first  thing  about 
anything  they  do.  Sometimes,  I  am 
among  these  unperceptive  ones. 

There  is  a  fine  quality  in  this  book 
of  plain  men.  It  is  a  pity  the  author 
will  not  be  around  to  write  some  more 
for  us. 

Dr.  Frank  G.  Slaughter  seems  to 
be  one  of  the  more  popular  interpre- 
ters of  biblical  characters  in  our  day. 
So  I  read  his  book  GOD'S  WARRIOR 
(Doubleday,  $5.95)  to  see  what  he 
could  do  with  the  apostle  Paul.  My 
reaction  is  that  he  did  and  he  didn't. 

Dr.  Slaughter  has  accomplished  at 
least  one  thing:  he  has  told  the  story 
of  Paul  with  chronological  continuity. 
Many  a  layman  will  get  a  picture  of 
the  apostle  which  he  certainly  cannot 
get  from  the  Letters  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Of  course,  Paul's  youth  is  re- 
constructed out  of  imagination,  but  so 
far  as  I  could  see  it  rests  on  good 
sound  probability.  It  shows  him  grow- 
ing up  as  a  good  Jew  although  always 
questioning  certain  things  about  the 
Law;  and  it  leads  him  to  Jerusalem 
where  he  becomes  the  student  of  the 


IRRITANT 

When  oysters  are  annoyed  by  grit, 
They  lift  their  lids  a  little  bit, 
Admit  the  grit,  then  calmly  sit 
And  start  to  make  a  pearl  of  it. 

This  seems  to  me  quite  ample  proof 

It  sometimes  pays  to  raise  the  roof! 

— yean   B.   Chisholm 


great  Gamaliel.  Then  he  is  converted 
on  the  road  to  Damascus  and,  from 
there  on,  the  book  relates  his  journeys 
and  his  experiences.  To  read  this  story 
as  a  modern  book  rather  than  to  read 
the  double  columns  in  the  Bible  will 
be  helpful  to  many  of  us. 

But  the  story  is  a  curiously  flat  por- 
trayal of  a  character  who  had  great 
depths  and  great  heights.  As  I  read 
this  story,  I  said  that  if  this  was  all 
there  was  to  the  apostle,  it  certainly 
never  could  explain  the  great  mission- 
ary who  founded  the  churches  in  the 
first  century.  Dr.  Slaughter  has  done 
an  excellent  surface  job,  but  the  won- 
der and  majesty  of  Paul's  mind  and 
insight  seem  to  have  escaped  him  al- 
most completely. 

You  see,  Paul  was  the  kind  of  man 
who  appears  on  the  scene  only  once 
in  a  century,  and  his  work  showed  the 
unmistakable  signs  of  genius  at  every 
turn.  Think  if  you  will  what  it  meant 
for  a  man  to  sit  down  and  write  notes 
to  his  churches  so  full  of  understand- 
ing that  they  became  the  foundation 
of  Christian  theology.  Think  of  the 
wonder  of  a  man  like  this  enduring 
all  the  hardships  while  his  mind 
wrestles  with  the  implications  of  the 
Incarnation  and  the  Resurrection.  No 
doubt  Dr.  Slaughter  is  aware  of  this, 
but  he  certainly  does  not  make  it  plain 
in  his  book. 

I  will  tell  you  again  that  it  is  a 
pleasant  experience  to  read  the  book. 
If  you  are  a  Bible  student  and  have 
spent  long  hours  studying  the  journeys 
referred  to  in  the  Letters,  you  will 
find  nothing  new  and  not  much  that 
is  helpful.  But  since  few  of  us  are  in 
this  category,  I  can  recommend  the 
book  with  a  fair  assurance  that  most 
readers  will  be  very  glad  they  had  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  it. 

Besides  Jesus  Christ  himself,  I  think 
I  admire  Paul  and  John  Wesley  the 
most.  They  were  similar  in  many  ways 
and,  being  a  hero-worshiper,  I  find  it 
hard  to  believe  that  anyone  quite  does 
justice  to  them.  But  as  Chesterton  re- 
marked a  long  time  ago,  even  a  poor 
shot  is  dignified  if  he  accepts  a 
duel.  □ 
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UANITO  was  a  little  boy  who  lived 
in  Mexico.  He  liked  to  play  tricks  on 
others.  He  played  them  the  first  thing 
in  the  morning  and  the  last  thing  at 
night. 

It  was  a  big  joke  for  him  to  sneak 
tortillas  off  the  platter  and  hide  them 
as  his  mother  was  baking  them. 

"Mama,"  he  would  ask  innocently, 
"why  are  you  making  so  few  tortillas? 
I'm  as  hungry  as  a  burro."  Then  he 
would  laugh  and  laugh  when  she 
turned  in  surprise. 

"Juanito!  That  is  not  funny!"  his 
mother  would  say  as  he  whisked  the 
missing  tortillas  out  from  under  the 
table.  But  Juanito  thought  it  a  very 
good  joke. 

What  fun  it  was  to  tease  his  grand- 
mother! When  she  napped  in  her 
rocking  chair,  he  would  gently  lift  her 
glasses  up  onto  her  forehead.  Later 
she  would  look  all  over  the  house  be- 
fore she  finally  found  them  on  her 
head.  "Juanito!"  she  would  say  with  a 
sigh.  "You  are  a  rascal!" 

The  neighbor  boys  were  always  on 
the  lookout  when  Juanito  appeared. 
He  often  pulled  the  rubber  band  off 
the  valve  on  their  old  soccer  ball. 
Then,   when   another   boy   kicked   it, 


By  HELEN  GORDON   BOYD 


the  ball  collapsed  with  a  blatting 
noise. 

Even  the  little  neighbor  girls  ran 
off  when  they  saw  Juanito  coming. 
He  liked  to  chase  them  with  a  little 
desert  lizard  in  his  hand,  or  snatch 
a  doll  away  to  play  catch  with  it. 

"You  are  all  poor  sports,"  he  would 
jeer  if  they  cried. 

One  day  Papa  called  Juanito  into 
the  house.  "Juanito,  I  understand 
you  hid  your  older  brother's  school 
books  last  evening.  He  could  not 
study  for  a  test  today.  I  also  heard 
you  glued  your  little  sister's  sandals 
to  the  porch  steps  this  morning.  She 
ruined  one  trying  to  get  it  unstuck." 

Juanito  giggled. 

"Those  are  not  good  jokes,  Jua- 
nito," said  Papa  sternly.  "A  joke  every- 
one can't  laugh  at  is  not  a  joke." 

"But  it  was  just  in  fun,"  said  Jua- 
nito. 

"No,  Juanito,"  replied  Papa.  "You 
must  stop  playing  these  jokes,  or  you 
must  learn  a  lesson." 

Papa  did  not  say  what  the  lesson 
would  be,  however,  so  Juanito  forgot 
what  he  had  said  and  went  on  play- 
ing jokes.  A  few  days  later  Papa 
brought  home  a  goat. 


"I  bought  her  especially  for  you, 
Juanito,"  said  Papa.  "Her  name  is 
Chi-Chi.  She  likes  to  play  jokes  too. 
You  two  should  get  along  very  well." 

"Great,  Papa!"  exclaimed  Juanito. 
"I've  always  wanted  a  goat.  I'll  have 
lots  of  fun  playing  jokes  on  her." 

But  Chi-Chi  had  other  ideas. 

When  Juanito  sneaked  the  tortillas 
off  the  platter  and  set  them  under  the 
table  while  his  mama's  back  was 
turned,  Chi-Chi  gobbled  them  down, 
and  Juanito  got  no  tortillas  to  eat. 

The  next  time  Juanito  tiptoed  up  to 
his  sleeping  grandmother  and  was 
about  to  lift  her  glasses  to  her  fore- 
head, Chi-Chi  baaed.  Juanito's  grand- 
mother woke  up — and  that  ruined 
Juanito's  joke. 

But  Chi-Chi  really  turned  the  trick 
one  Saturday. 

After  Juanito  had  finished  his  morn- 
ing chores,  he  looked  forward  to  a 
nice  afternoon  siesta.  He  pulled  his 
favorite  sombrero  down  over  his  eyes 
and  settled  himself  in  the  shade  for 
a  snooze. 

Soon  he  was  dreaming  about  hun- 
dreds of  soccer  balls  that  went  blat 
when  he  kicked  them.  Then  he  woke 
with    a   start.    Standing    around    him 
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were  the  neighbor  children,  laughing 
and  giggling  and  pointing. 

'What  is  this?"  shouted  Juanito, 
leaping  up.  This  made  the  children 
laugh  louder.  Then  Juanito  saw  Chi- 
Chi  standing  beside  him.  She  was 
calmly  chewing  on  the  brim  of  Juan- 
ito's  sombrero,  and  Juanito  was  left 
wearing  only  the  crown — like  a  straw 
dunce  cap! 

"That's  not  funny!"  shouted  Juanito 
■mgrily. 

"It  is,  too!"  gasped  the  other  chil- 
dren between  peals  of  laughter. 

"Can't  you  take  a  joke?"  one  of  the 
hoys  mimicked  Juanito's  voice. 

Juanito  reddened,  picked  up  Chi- 
Chi's  rope,  and  stomped  away.  But 
Juanito's  father  was  watching  from 
the  doorway. 

"Chi-Chi  is  as  much  of  a  jokester 
as  you,"  said  Papa  with  a  twinkle  in 
his  eye. 

Juanito  finally  grinned. 

"Yes,"  he  said.  "I  know  now  why 
you  bought  Chi-Chi  especially  for  me. 
You  are  right,  Papa.  A  joke  isn't  really 
a  joke  unless  everyone  can  laugh  at 
it.  I  guess  I'll  leam  to  tell  the  kind 
of  jokes  everyone  can  laugh  at.  That 
will  be  much  safer."  □ 


Patrolman  Willie  Geeseman  is  a  jolly  plump  policeman 

Who  helps  me  cross  the  street. 
His  badge  is  silver  shiny,  and  his  whistle,  though  it's  tiny, 

Blows  a  giant  size  "Tweet,  twee-eet." 
He  surely  must  get  weary,  but  his  smile  is  always  cheery 

And  his  uniform  is  neat. 
Though  the  cars  are  often  scary,  I  never  need  be  wary 

When  Willie's  on  the  beat. 

— Geneva  Halladay 
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SELECTED  BITS  FROM  YOUR 


Who  Are  Our  Brothers? 

WALTER  H.  EVERETT,  Pastor 

Woodrow  Methodist  Church 

Staten  Island,  N.Y. 

Responding  to  an  earlier  Together  ar- 
ticle, C.  M.  Bacon  stated  that  the  Com- 
munists "have  rejected  God,  Christ,  and 
the  Holy  Spirit.  .  .  .  Those  who  deny 
God  and  Christ  and  approve  teachings 
that  would  destroy  the  church  of  Jesus 
Christ  are  not  my  brothers!"  [See  Com- 
munists Not  God's  Children,  May,  page 
69.] 

I  would  remind  Mr.  Bacon  that  there 
are  two  scriptural  bases  for  brother- 
hood. One  is  exemplified  in  Malachi 
2:10:  "Have  we  not  all  one  father?  Has 
not  one  God  created  us?" 

The  other  states  that  "God  sent  forth 
his  Son  ...  to  redeem  those  who  were 
under  the  law,  so  that  we  might  re- 
ceive adoption  as  sons."  (Galatians  4: 
4,5.) 

Apparently,  Mr.  Bacon  accepts  only 
the  second  standard  when  he  refuses  to 
acknowledge  that  the  Communists  are 
his  brothers. 

Does  Mr.  Bacon's  Christian  faith  en- 
title him  to  decide  which  ones  of  God's 
creation  are  his  brothers,  and  thus  to 
have  no  compunctions  about  the  sys- 
tematic extermination  of  all  the  rest, 
thereby  making  the  world  "safe"  for 
Christianity? 

War's  End  Not  Our  Decision 

MAURICE  C.  HOLT,  Pastor 

Nelson-Nora   Methodist   Charge 

Nelson,  Nebr. 

Your  editorial  Viet  Nam:  Unanswered 
Moral  Questions  [July,  page  12],  dis- 
turbs me  greatly. 

Before  you  start  wringing  your  hands 
over  the  "sins"  of  U.S.  policy,  let  us 
get  some  facts  straight.  Viet  Nam's 
problems  did  not  begin  with  us  but 
with  the  French!  They  did  very  little 
to  develop  the  people  for  local  leader- 
ship, to  change  the  land-tenure  system, 
or  to  eliminate  corruption. 

And  mark  this:  Not  one  South  Viet- 
namese or  U.S.  soldier  is  on  North  Viet 
Nam  soil.  This  should  say  something  to 
any  thoughtful  person  about  guilt  in 
this  war.  The  North  has  not  been  will- 
ing to  talk  except  on  terms  of  our 
pullout  as  a  first  condition.  This  should 
say  something  about  what  would  hap- 
pen to  people  left  behind  undefended. 


Again  and  again  we  have  said  we 
would  aid  in  rebuilding  Viet  Nam  if 
the  North  Vietnamese  would  call  off 
their  troops  and  quit  fighting.  The  de- 
cision does  not  seem  to  be  ours  to  make 
about  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 

You  are  dismayed  by  the  loss  of  life 
in  Viet  Nam.  May  I  point  out  that  each 
year  in  America,  not  at  war  but  in 
peace,  we  slaughter  more  than  50,000 
on  our  highways.  We  are  morally  more 
to  blame  because  we  are  totally  in- 
different to  our  responsibilities  to  each 
other  so  that  we  will  drive  safely. 

If  you  want  to  be  bothered  about 
moral  conditions,  get  to  work  on  this. 
You  will  if  you  want  to  save  lives  of 
our  own  people. 

Blood  Bath  Prolonged 

J.  L.  HARTZ,  Pastor 

Clinton  Methodist  Church 

Clinton,  Mo. 

You  ask  in  your  July  editorial  on 
Viet  Nam:  "Do  the  ends  justify  the 
means?"  Eric  Sevareid  has  said:  the 
price  is  too  great  for  the  product  in 
Viet  Nam. 

In  the  beginning,  one  of  our  reasons 
for  staying  in  Viet  Nam  was  to  prevent 
a  bloodbath.  Well,  we've  gotten  as 
many  of  our  own  sons  killed  as  the 
Viet  Cong  terrorists  have  killed  in  the 
villages  and  hamlets,  not  to  mention 
the    many    South    Vietnamese    troops 


"//  that's  Chuck,  tell  him 

I'm  out  mowing  the  lawn — 

but  if  it's  Sue,  better  tell 

her  I'm  doing  my  homework!" 


killed  or  the  civilian  deaths  caused  by 
our  bombing.  So  our  being  there  has 
been  one  more  cause  of  prolonging  and 
escalating  death. 

All  this  is  done,  it  is  said,  to  stop 
communism  in  Viet  Nam  when  in- 
formed persons  over  the  world  know 
that  the  Vietnamese  nationalist  heroes 
were  already  communist  before  we 
ever  got  there. 

And  isn't  it  odd?  For  all  our  talk 
about  freedom  in  South  Viet  Nam, 
candidates  cannot  run  in  the  coming 
elections  without  permission  from  the 
authorities.  And  candidates  cannot  crit- 
icize each  other,  nor  can  newspapers 
write  in  favor  of  ending  the  war  or 
criticize  government  leaders.  This  is 
what  our  boys  are  dying  for — in  con- 
trast to  our  propaganda  about  all  the 
freedom  which  they  are  fighting  to 
save. 

France  fought  her  stupid  war  in  Viet 
Nam  for  eight  years  until  French  pub- 
lic opinion  turned  against  it.  Then 
France  got  out.  When  the  American 
people  turn  against  this  one,  then  they 
will  elect  leaders  who  will  find  a  way 
for  extricating  us. 

Tend  to  Spiritual  Matters 

MRS.  CHARLES  A.  MENDENHALL 

Chesterfield,  Mo. 

Your  Viet  Nam  editorial  must  have 
been  written  to  influence  the  political 
views  of  Methodist  families.  While  it 
is  your  privilege  to  express  your  views 
on  U.S.  foreign  policy  and  other  politi- 
cal topics,  I  must  protest  your  doing 
this  in  a  supposedly  religious  publica- 
tion. 

What  is  the  function  of  a  religious 
publication?  Should  it  not  teach  reli- 
gious subjects  and  leave  individuals  to 
draw  their  own  conclusions  and  make 
daily  application  of  the  teachings  of 
Christ  as  outlined  in  the  Bible?  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  churchmen  who  are 
given  the  responsibility  of  helping  us 
to  pattern  our  lives  after  Christ  would 
concentrate  more  on  his  teachings  and 
less  on  specific  problems  of  the  secular 
world,  those  problems  would  auto- 
matically lessen  in  magnitude. 

Let  The  Methodist  Church  take  care 
of  the  spiritual  life  and  each  member 
be  left  free  to  decide  his  or  her  politi- 
cal beliefs.  The  church  is  not  a  political 
machine,  and  I  believe  the  great  ma- 
jority of  its  members  are  opposed  to  its 
becoming    one. 

Rising  Significance 

HARRY  THOMAS  CUPP,  Pastor 

Jesse  Lee  Methodist  Church 

Easton,  Conn. 

I  have  read  with  delight  your  View- 
point in  the  July  issue.  I  have  always 
hoped  that  Together  would  rise  to  sig- 
nificant heights  in  religious  journalism. 
This  article  makes  the  departure,  to 
me,    which    I   hope   will    find    you    in- 
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creasingly  speaking  to  Methodists  with 
clarity  and  charity  as  you  did  in  Viet- 
nam: Unanswered  Moral  Questions. 
This  was  a  splendid  piece  of  religious 
journalism,  and  I  hope  it  receives  a  wide 
reading  across  the  church. 

Sees  No  'Moral  Witness" 

GEORGE    M.    ALBRIGHT 

Joliet,  III. 

Regarding  the  Eastman  Kodak  case 
[see  Hit  GM,  Kodak  Policies,  July,  page 
9]:  If  the  explanation  I  have  read  in 
a  reputable  news  medium  is  correct, 
then  I  cannot  see  any  "moral  witness" 
in  the  action  of  our  church's  Board  of 
Missions  in  supporting  the  FIGHT  or- 
ganization. I  find  it  difficult  to  accept 
the  line  of  reasoning  advocated  by 
many  today  that  anything,  however  il- 
legal, done  by  a  ragtag  mob  carrying 
picket  signs  and  singing  We  Shall  Over- 
come  automatically  becomes  a  pure 
and  holy  cause. 

Where  is  there  any  Christian  justi- 
fication for  a  mob,  by  illegal  violence 
and  intimidation,  to  require  an  em- 
ployer to  delegate  the  responsibility  of 
selecting  his  employees  to  a  committee 
from  said  mob?  Furthermore,  to  de- 
mand that  employees  be  chosen  not  in 
spite  of  but  because  of  their  utter  lack 
of  knowledge  and  ability  is  sheer  in- 
sanity. Would  Mrs.  Porter  Brown,  the 
Board  of  Missions  general  secretary, 
permit  her  personnel  to  be  selected  on 
such  a  basis? 

A  popular  philosophy  today  is  that 
an  employer  has  an  unlimited  responsi- 
bility to  make  life  a  veritable  paradise 
for  his  employees  and  has  no  right  to 
expect  any  productive  labor  in  return. 
But  2,000  years  ago,  by  the  parable  of 
the  talents,  we  were  taught  that  an  em- 
ployee also  has  a  responsibility  to  his 
employer. 

Bible  Has  the  Answer 

J.  REGINALD  SMITH 

Jackson,  Tenn. 

Your  writer's  conclusion  to  the  June 
article  What  Do  They  Do  on  Sunday? 
[page  33]  stumped  me.  He  wrote  that 
"the  Bible  offers  no  direct  Christian 
answer"  to  the  leisure  question. 

It  seems  to  me  the  Bible  offers  the 
answer,  for  when  man  comes  to  know 
God,  life  takes  on  new  meaning,  en- 
abling man  to  cope  with  leisure. 

Perhaps  man  will  use  some  of  his 
expanding  leisure  time  for  studying  the 
Bible. 

Some  Factors  Overlooked 

G.  H.  JORDAN 

heSueur,  Minn. 

In  reading  your  article  What  Do  They 
Do  on  Sunday?  I  note  a  sarcastic  re- 
mark on  page  34  about  "playing  war" 
with  the  local  reserve  unit.  Perhaps  the 
writer  of  the  article  does  not  agree  with 


military   training,    but   he   overlooks    a 
few  factors. 

1.  Every  National  Guard  or  Reserve 
unit  is  required  to  allow  all  personnel 
to  attend  religious  services  if  a  train- 
ing period  coincides  with  a  member's 
normal  church  time.  If  they  don't  at- 
tend, perhaps  they  weren't  motivated  by 
their  particular  churches. 

2.  Most  guardsmen  and  reservists  are 
fulfilling  military  obligations,  con- 
scientiously and  honorably — quite  in 
contrast  to  the  hippies,  hoods,  and  those 
who  fear  serving  their  country  might 
mean  work  on  their  part. 

3.  "Playing  war"  has  trained  and 
toned  individuals  and  citizen  soldiers 
into  effective  military  units,  as  proved 
at  Tunisia,  Naples-Foggia,  Anzio, 
Rome-Arno,  North  Apennines,  Po 
Valley,  Luzon,  Guadalcanal,  and  else- 
where. For  those  who  are  unfamiliar 
with  these  names,  ask  anyone  who  re- 
members the  invasion  of  Poland  on 
September  1,  1939. 

Speaking  of  Covers 

MRS.  H.  C.  HEIL 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

Together  has  been  coming  into  our 
home  and  lives  happily,  relevantly,  and 
thought-provokingly  for  five  years. 
Yet,  the  cover  of  the  June  issue  [Sum- 
mer Sunday:  Where  Are  All  the  Peo- 
ple?] was  the  first  one  which  con- 
stricted my  heart  and  troubled  my 
mind:  "Oh,  no!  This  must  not  happen! 
But  it  is  happening  in  too  many  of  our 
churches." 

Then,  in  the  Letters  section,  my 
heart  cried  even  more.  So  many  ob- 
jected to  the  April  cover,  The  Teaching 
Christ  by  Brenda  Bettinson.  The  depth 
of  sorrow  and  compassion  on  the  face 
of  Christ.  Could  it  not  be  because  he 
foresaw  such  covers  as  the  June  one? 

I  wanted  to  say  to  each  letter  writer, 
"Your  Christ  is  too  small.  Don't  restrict 
him!  I,  too,  once  walked  narrow  paths 
and  found  that  I  was  losing  him.  And 
those  to  whom  I  wanted  to  speak  of 
his  love  found  my  words  dry  and  un- 
meaningful." 

Could  we  have  had  the  wondrous 
news  of  the  Easter  Resurrection  with- 
out the  harsh  and  sorrowful  news  of 
Good  Friday?  To  the  many  millions 
who  do  not  know  Christ,  would  not 
our  April  cover  speak  far  more  truly 
of  what  Christ  tried  to  tell  us  (and 
what  we  try  but  often  fail  to  say  to 
them)  because  our  June  cover  speaks 
more  loudly,  and  sadly,  the  truth  about 
us? 

Art:  'Powerful,  Vital' 

K.  R.  SLUTERBECK 

Van  Wert,  Ohio 

The  letters  you  get  regarding  the 
art  in  your  magazine  really  are  amus- 
ing to  me,  especially  the  ones  that 
run:    "I   am   surprised   The    Methodist 


Clergy 


35  STYLES    •    35  COLORS 
15  SUPERB  FABRICS 

Send  for  complete  catalog  of 
styles  and  fabric  samples.  Min- 
iature cutout  shows  how  each 
fabric  and  color  appears  as  a 
finished  robe. 

Catalogs  available  on  request  for 
all  church  goods  categories. 
Simply  state  your  interest.  No 
obligation. 

^Rational 

CHURCH  GOODS  SUPPLY  CO. 

821-23  Arch  St.,  Phila.,  Pa.  19107 

AMERICA'S  LARGEST  CHURCH  GOODS 
MANUFACTURER 


PEWS.PULPIT*  CHANCEL 

FURNITURE 

V  write  for  Free  catalog 
AND  LOW  DIRECT  PRICES 

J.RRedington&Co. 


DEPT.  2,  SCRANTON,  PA.    18501 

Makes  Eating  With 

FALSE  TEETH 

Up  to  35%  Easier 

Tests  prove  you  can  now  chew  better — make 
dentures  average  up  to  35%  more  effective — If 
you  just  sprinkle  a  little  FASTEETH  on  your 
plates.  FASTEETH  Powder  is  alkaline.  It  holds 
false  teeth  firmer,  more  comfortably.  No  gum- 
my, gooey,  pasty  taste.  Doesn't  sour.  Helps 
check  dental  plate  odor.  Dentures  that  fit 
are  essential  to  health.  See  your  dentist  regu- 
larly. Get  FASTEETH  at  all  drug  counters. 


A2?/> *  Afm/y Ou/cA/u 


TAKING  ORDERS  FOR 

CORRESPONDENCE 

NOTES  EACH  WITH  A 


PHOTO  of  your  CHURCH 


CLUB,  SCHOOL,  HOSPITAL,  ETC. 

These  attractive  Boxes  of  24  sheets  and  24  en- 
velopes are  quickly,  easily  sold  for  only  $1  per 
box.  Generous  profits  for  your  Group.  Friends, 
neighbors  buy  on  sight.  For  FREE  samples 
and  tested  Money -Making  Plans  just  write: 

SPALDING  PUBLISHERS,  Dept.  A 

1020  West  94th  Street      -       Chicago  20,  Illinois 
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THOSE  HORRID 

AGE  SPOTS 


FADE  THEM  OUT 

*  Weathered  brown  spots  on  the 
surface  of  your  hands  and  face 
tell  the  world  you're  getting  old— perhaps 
before  you  really  are.  Fade  them  away  with 
new  ESOTERICA,  that  medicated  cream 
that  breaks  up  masses  of  pigment  on  the 
skin,  helps  make  hands  look  white  and 
young  again.  Not  a  cover-up.  Acts  in  the 
skin — not  on  it.  Equally  effective  on  the 
face,  neck  and  arms.  Fragrant,  greaseless 
base  for  softening,  lubricating  skin  as  it 
clears  up  those  blemishes.  Distributed  by 
the  trustworthy  54-year-old  Mitchum  lab- 
oratory. ESOTERICA— at  leading  toiletry 
and  drug  counters.  $2. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

Address  TOGETHER— Classified  Dept. 
201  Eighth  Avenue,  South,  Nashville.  Tenn.  37203 
The  CLASSIFIED  section  of  TOGETHER  magazine  is 
designed  exclusively  for  an  exchange  between  subscribers 
and  to  help  subscribers.  Standard  categories  only.  No 
Agents  Wanted  or  Opportunity  for  profit  advertising.  Ad- 
vertisements of  a  strictly  commercial  nature  are  not  ac- 
ceptable. 

CASH  MUST  ACCOMPANY  ALL  ORDERS.  Rate: 
75c  per  word  (Minimum  charge  $15.(10).  Complete  name 
and  address  or  TOGKTHEK  confidential  box  number 
is  counted  as  four  words. 

HELP  WANTED 


AN  EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANT  WITH  college 
degree  and  some  experience,  or  a  Director  of 
Christian  Education,  is  needed  at  church  of 
almost  1000  members.  Excellent  new  facilities. 
Write  Memorial  Methodist  Church,  4012  Central 
Avenue,   Charlotte,   North   Carolina     28205. 

HUSBAND  AND  WIFE  TEAM~lor  houseparent 
work.  Good  salary  plus  board  and  room.  In- 
service  training  and  opportunity  for  advance- 
ment in  profession  and  salary.  CHADDOCK 
BOYS   SCHOOL,  Quincy,  Illinois     62301. 

POSITION  AVAILABLE— CHRISTIAN  EDU- 
CATION Director  at  Central  Methodist  Church. 
Downtown  church — membership  2270.  Qualified 
persons  write  to  Dr.  Howard  A.  Lyman,  215 
N.    Capitol,    Lansing,   Michigan     48933. 

HELP  WANTED 

EXCITING  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  INTELLI- 
GENT woman.  Administrative  Secretary  to 
head  of  five  minister  staff,  leading  upper  mid- 
west church.  Secretarial  skills,  friendliness, 
church  devotion,  follow-up  ability.  Good  salary, 
future,  fascinating  small  city,  air  conditioned 
building.  Age  open,  no  prejudices.  Pastors  tell 
others.  TOGETHER,  Box  T-X,  201  Einhth 
Avenue,   South,   Nashville,  Tennessee     37202. 

LIFE  INSURANCE 

ISSUED  BY  MAIL   •   KEEP  IT  FOR  LIFE 

MAIL  THIS  AD  no  obligation 

APPLICATION  MAILED  70  YOU 

$5000  ENTRY  AGES  21  to  70  ■  $2000  ENTRY  AGES  21  to  80 

Whole  Life  Policy  pars  world  wide  for  death  from  any  cause, 
any  time,  except  during  first  policy  year  for  either  suicide 
or  death  from  undisclosed  pre-exist  ins  health  conditions. 
Mail  your  name,  address,  zip  code,  year  of  birth  and  ad  to 
Great  Lakes  Insurance  Co..  Elgin,  III.  60120.  Dept,    JD128N6 


Choir  S> 


BEAUTY  IN  HARMONY 

Modern  styles  ond  lightweight 
fabrics  in  colors  and  shades 
to  augment  any  choir's  ap- 
pearance. Send  for  your  FREE 
catalog,  TODAY:  C-13  (Choir 
Robes  and  Accessories);  J-13 
(Junior  Robes). 


COLLEGIATE   CAP   &   GOWN   CO. 


CHAMPAIGN.  ILL.      OKLAHOMA  CITY.  0KLA.      CHICAGO.  ILL. 
1000  N. MARKET  ST.      801  N.  Weslttn  A«l      1S9  W.  Wickn  Dr. 

LONG  ISLAN0  CITY,  N.  V.        VAN  NUYS,  CAL. 
48-25  36th  St.  1S52S  Clbrito  U. 


Church  would  tolerate  such  things  in 
its  magazine."  Makes  The  Methodist 
Church  sound  like  a  little  old  lady 
in  tennis  shoes! 

I  always  thought  a  church  was  sup- 
posed to  be  involved  in  the  world,  not 
hiding  its  face  from  some  of  its  less 
attractive  aspects.  I  found  the  pictures 
in  the  April  issue,  in  fact  all  your  so- 
called  "modern"  art,  highly  interesting 
and  some  of  it  very  provocative.  I  am 
so  tired  of  the  pictures  of  a  sappy-look- 
ing Christ  that  are  so  popular.  Christ 
was  a  powerful,  vital  man,  and  this  art 
is  powerful  and  vital,  fitting  into  our 
changing  world. 

It  Looked  Like  Kansas,  Too 

MRS.   MAURICE  L.  WILES 

Hunter,  Kans. 

I  was  delighted  with  the  cover  of 
the  July  issue.  As  I  came  in  from  our 
Kansas-farm  mailbox,  I  was  sure  the 
cover  showed  a  Kansas  wheatfield 
scene.  After  reading  about  the  cover, 
I  see  it  is  a  former  Nebraskan  who 
painted  this  lovely  and  timely  tribute 
to  our  region.  We  feel  very  close  to 
Nebraska  anyway. 

Two  Questions  Raised 

DONALD  N.  MEDEARIS,  M.D. 

Kansas   City,  Kans. 

I  have  read  with  interest  the  article 
Project  Equality  [June,  page  5].  In  the 
current  vogue  for  computerized  ethical 
standards,  legislated  morality,  and 
compulsory  virtue,  semantics  has 
placed  a  burden  of  overuse  on  two 
words:  compliance  and  involvement. 
Two  questions  come  to  mind  after  read- 
ing your  article: 

1.  In  a  community  made  up  of  80 
percent  Caucasians  and  20  percent 
Negroes,  a  modest  business  has  em- 
ployment openings  for  15  persons  in  an 
area  of  rather  technical  skills.  Twenty- 
five  white  and  three  Negro  applicants 
appear.  A  fair  evaluation  of  their  quali- 
fications shows  these  scores:  Of  the  25 
white  applicants,  5  rate  "excellent,"  10 
"good,"  5  "barely  passing,"  and  5  "un- 
satisfactory." Of  the  Negroes,  one 
scores  "good,"  one  "barely  passing," 
and  one  "unsatisfactory." 

What  will  Project  Equality  expect 
the  company  personnel  director  to  do 
in  hiring  his  15  workers  if  the  com- 
pany is  to  pass  Project  Equality's 
"compliance  review"?  Or  what  if  the 
applicants  numbered  9  Negroes,  all 
graded  "excellent,"  and  12  whites  of 
whom  four  each  score  "good,"  "barely 
passing,"  and  "unsatisfactory." 

2.  What  is  the  accepted  racial  dis- 
tribution of  membership  in  local 
churches  sponsoring  Project  Equality 
in  such  a  community? 

I  submit  there  is  food  for  thought 
and  critical  self-appraisal  here  for 
every  Methodist  commission  on  Chris- 
tian social  concerns. 


A  Film  of  Beauty  and  Terror 

LESLIE  STEWART 

Tiuerto?i,  R.I. 

In  response  to  the  letter  Reason  for 
Sinking  Morals  [June,  page  68],  I  find 
it  strange  that  a  person  who  "certainly 
did  not  choose  to  see  such  a  film"  as 
Edward  Albee's  W/io's  Afraid  of  Vir- 
ginia Woolf?  should  feel  able  to  criti- 
cize validly  either  the  commission  who 
praised  it  or  the  staff  of  Together  who 
reported   that   praise. 

It  is  indeed  sad  that  in  our  society 
it  has  become  well-nigh  impossible  for 
the  average  movie  audience  to  distin- 
guish canned  sentiment  from  human 
emotion,  genuine  art  from  mere  spec- 
tacle, and  the  true  from  the  trash.  I  am 
no  professional  critic,  but  to  ma  Vir- 
ginia Woolf  was  an  experience  of 
beauty  in  the  way  that  poet  Rainer 
Rilke  speaks  when  he  said: 

"Beauty  is  but  the  beginning  of 
terror  which  we  are  just  able  to  en- 
dure. And  the  reason  we  admire  it  so 
much  is  because  it  so  calmly  disdains 
to  destroy  us.  Each  single  angel  is 
terrible." 

I  can  heartily  agree  that  Who's 
Afraid  of  Virginia  Wool}?  is  terrible 
in  that  way. 

'A  Fellowship  of  Sinners' 

HERBERT  R.  LOEB 

Oxnard,  Calif. 

A  letter  in  the  June  issue,  Reason 
for  Shiking  Morals,  reminds  me  of  the 
story  of  the  country  preacher  who 
asked  all  sinners  to  hold  up  their 
hands.  Not  a  hand  was  raised,  so  the 
pastor  began  calling  off  everything 
that  in  God's  eyes  is  sin.  He  had  quite 
a  few  sins  left  on  his  list  when  the  last 
hand  had  been  raised. 

The  "tiny  minority"  who  live  as  do 
the  characters  in  Who's  Afraid  of  Vir- 
ginia Woolf?  are  joined  by  countless 
other  "tiny  minorities"  caught  up  in 
their  own  brands  of  sin.  Every  hand 
is  raised  for  we  all  have  sinned  and 
fallen  short  of  the  glory  of  God.  We 
are  a  fellowship  of  sinners.  This  is  the 
story  of  the  cross. 

Instead  of  holding  his  nose  in  the 
air  like  a  dowager  in  lesser  company, 
a  true  Christian  should  say,  "This  is 
wrong,  Brother.  Yet  we  love  you  and 
will  pray  for  you  and  help  you,  for  we 
are  sinners,  too,  and  but  for  God's 
grace  you  would  be  the  one  minister- 
ing to  us." 

The  award  that  the  National  Council 
of  Churches  commission  gave  to  Vir- 
ginia Woolf  does  not  denote  approba- 
tion of  deportment.  Rather,  it  is  recog- 
nition that  the  film  will  jolt  thousands 
of  marriages  back  into  meaningful 
unions  and  prevent  destruction  of 
others. 

To  those  who  are  shocked  by  the 
commission's  award,  don't  go  away. 
Not  everybody  has  raised  his  hand  yet. 
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For  you 


SINCE  1789.  Cokesbury — a  bookstore  on  horse- 
back— serving  a  new  nation,  a  young  church. 
1967 — expanding  with  the  times  to  serve  you 
better.  Fourteen  bookstores  and  six 
regional  service  centers  located  from  coast 
to  coast  .  .  .  additions  are  being  planned. 
COKESBURY — your  bookstore — serving 
Methodists  everywhere. 


K^okesbury 


Atlanta     •    Baltimore     •    Boston     •     Chicago     •     Cincinnati      •      Dallas     •    Detroit     •     Kansas    City 
Los    Angeles      •     Nashville     •      New  York      •      Pittsburgh      •      Richmond     •     San  Francisco 


DO  YOU  NEED     _ 

EXTRA    MONEY? 


NEW! 

YUL  f  TIDE  ELEGANCE 
CHRISTMAS  ASSORTMENT 
2t  really  deluxe  cards  Charming 
diamond-like  sparkles, 
embossings,  etc  Tremendous 
appeal  Excitingly  different 


for  selling  only  100  boxes  of  our  new  Yule  tide  Elegance  Christmas  Card 

assortment.  You  make  $1.00  for  selling  1  box,  $2.00  for  2  boxes, 

$10.00  for  10  boxes,  etc.  You  can  make  a  few  dollars  or  hundreds  of 

dollars.  All  you  do  is  call  on  neighbors,  friends  and  relatives 

anywhere  in  your  spare  time.  Everyone  needs  and  buys  Christmas  Cards. 

Cut  out  entire  Business  Reolv  CouDon  below -mail  it  todav 


—  and  free  samples  of  personalized  Christmas  Cards  and  stationery 

-plus  other  leading  boxes  will  be  sent  you  immediately 

on  approval.  No  experience  necessary. 


SOMETHING  SPECIAL 

All  OCCASION  ASSORTMENT 

20  truly  magnificent  cuds 

Smart  new  styling  in 

striking  iridescent  colors. 

Breathtakingly  beautiful 


J  Good  HouMkMping  •  1 
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NEW! 

(COLD  AND  SILVER  FLORAL 

STATIONERY  ENSEMBLE 

Elegantly  embossed  rose 

design  Includes  pen 

I  letter  opener  Just  lovely 


NEW! 

DELUXE  CHRISTMAS 
GIFT  WRAPPING 
ASSORTMENT 
18  gay.  colorful  large 
sheets  Terrific 


IT  COSTS 

YOU 
NOTHING 
TO  TRY 


NEW! 

"THE  CRITTERS" 
AIL  OCCASION  ASSORTMENT 
latest  rage1  10  different,  delightful 
animals  in  full  jungle  colors.  Eitra 
large  cards  Suitable  for  wall 
decorations  Unusual 


SAM"** 
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CUT  OUT  ENTIRE 

BUSINESS   REPLY 

COUPON  AT  RIGHT 


NEW! 

HO1 1  NIGHT 

CHRISTMAS  ASSORTMENT 
21  reverently  beautiful  cards  with 
appropriate  sentiments  and 
Scripture  Verses  enhanced  by 
brushed  gold  and  sculptured 
embossings.  An  outstanding  boi 


FOLD  OVER   FIRMLY 
AND  MAIL  TODAY 


No  Stomp  or 
Envelope  Necessary 


CHEERFUL  CARD  COMPANY 
White  Plains,  New  York  10606 


BUSINESS      REPLY      MAIL 

Firsf  Closs  Permit  No.  589,  White  Ploins,  New  York 


CHEERFUL  CARD  COMPANY 


20    Bank   Street 
White   Plains,    New 


York    10606 


Dept.R-130 


DO  NOT  CUT  HERE  A  JUST  FOLD  OVER,  SEAL  AND  MAIL- NO  STAMP  OR  ENVELOPE  NECESSARY 

CHEERFUL  CARD  COMPANY,  Dept.R-130 
White  Plains,  New  York    10606 

YES,  RUSH  MY  CHRISTMAS  CARD  SAMPLE  KIT 

I  want  to  make  extra  money.  Please  rush  me  free  samples  of 
personalized  Christmas  cards  and  stationery.  Also  send  lead- 
ing boxes  on  approval  for  30  day  free  trial,  and  everything 
I  need  to  start  making  money  the  day  my  sales  kit  arrives. 

Fill  in  your  name  and  address  below  —  No  stamp  necessary 


Name. 


Address. 


Apt. 
-No.. 


City 

If  writing  for  an  organi- 
zation, give  its  name  here. 


-State. 


-Zip  Code. 


THIS  [NTIRI    rOLD   OVID    COUPON    FORMS   A    NOPOSTAGEREQUIRED    BUSINESS    REPIY    ENVELOPE 
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